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TO 

His  Most  Excellent  Majesty 

KING  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH 


Sir, 

The  advancement  of  Science  and  the 

diffusion  of  Learning   have  often  been 

promoted   and  exalted  by  the  fostering 

support  of  powerful  Patrons  or  Illustrious 

Monarchs ;  and  the  Cultivators  of  similar 

pursuits  in  the  present  generation  rely 

with  augmented  assurance  on  the  extension 

a 
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of  the  same  enlightened,  discriminating, 
and  benevolent  Patronage. 

Under  the  impression  of  such  Sentiments, 
I  most  humbly  entreat  Your  Majesty  to 
condescend  to  sanction  with  regal  pro- 
tection a  work  whose  strongest  claim  to 
such  distinguished  Favour  is  that  of  being 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  Humanity. 

Your  Majesty's 
most  dutiful  and  most  devoted 
Servant  and  Subject, 

ANTHONY  CARLISLE. 


THE 


HUNTERIAN  ORATION. 


Honoured  Master, 

The  Founders  of  a  yearly  Commemoration 
of  the  merits  and  studies  of  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  have  given  ample  scope  for 
topics,  by  the  terms  and  conditions  that 
are  set  forth  in  the  Deed  of  Trust  which 
establishes  this  Oration :  it  is,  therefore, 
not  so  difficult  to  provide  subjects,  as  it 
is  to  adapt  them  to  the  existing  state  of 
our  Profession. 
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To  keep  alive  the  public-minded  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Hunter,  to  cherish  and  to 
encourage  those  abstract  researches  which 
give  the  Healing  Art  a  claim  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Sciences,  and  thereby  to 
fix  it  upon  surer  elements,  are  worthy 
occasions  for  assembling  our  Brother- 
hood. 

It  is  the  chief  glory  of  this  College  to 
hold  a  charge  delegated  to  them  by  the 
Legislature,  for  keeping,  using,  and  ex- 
tending Mr.  Hunter's  Collection  ;  and  all 
its  Members  ought  to  feel  a  pride  in  con- 
tributing to  the  augmentation  or  the 
utility  of  a  National  Establishment,  de- 
signed to  contain  the  best  evidences  for 
a  system  of  Medical  Philosophy. 

The  generous  institution  of  this  Discourse 
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bids  fair  to  mark  with  honourable  notice 
the  cultivators  of  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  tend  to  elucidate  Physiology 
and  Pathology  ;  —  a  distinction  more  re- 
quired, because  the  generality  of  man- 
kind are  incompetent  to  appreciate  such 
labours. 

Persons,  successively  appointed  to  this 
office,  will  be  induced  to  deliver  their 
sentiments  variously,  since  the  occasion 
must  draw  forth  unprecedented  observa- 
tions, elicit  new  critical  inquiries,  and 
extend  our  range  into  scientific  theories 
and  demonstrations. 

The  acquisition  and  the  management  of 
this  public  Collection  form  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  our  College  ;  they  have  opened 
a  permanent  receptacle  for  the  security 
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and  use  of  Anatomical  Natural  History,, 
embracing  the  whole  organized  Creation ; 
the  ultimate  consequence  and  applications 
of  which  are  at  present  incalculable.  The 
dawn  of  this  Establishment  affords  an 
opportunity  for  every  person  connected 
with  the  Healing  Art,  to  enrol  his  name 
as  a  Benefactor  to  Mankind ;  it  invites 
every  Member  of  our  Fraternity  to  send 
his  oblation  of  anatomical  skill,  or  to 
fill  up  a  vacancy  in  some  series  which 
may  eventually  render  the  knowledge  of 
general  Anatomy  more  adequate  to  the 
explanation  of  living  phenomena. 

Any  attempt  to  describe  our  natural 
treasures,  or  to  measure  the  beneficial  pur- 
poses of  our  Museum  in  the  space  of  this 
limited  hour,  would  be  vain  and  fruitless; 
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those  duties  are,  however,  comprised  within 
the  conditions  of  a  Grant,  which  orders 
numerous  Lectures  to  be  delivered  annually 
for  the  demonstration  of  facts  connected 
with  the  Medical  Profession. 

The  Rulers  of  this  Institution  must  be 
aware,  that  a  Discourse  expressly  endowed 
to  perpetuate  the  justly  deserved  fame  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  would  be  injuriously  re- 
stricted if  wholly  confined  to  his  individual 
desert ;  and  that  the  magnificent  works  of 
his  hand  would  soon  cease  to  possess  inte- 
rest, if  a  fatal  apathy  should  stop  the 
growth  of  the  Collection,  or  a  prejudiced 
affection  interdict  improved  methods  for 
employing  it's  materials.  We  should  also 
bear  in  mind  the  perishable  substances 
committed  to  our  care  :  for,  unless  they  be 
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timely  recorded  in  books,  some  of  the  rare 
articles  peculiarly  selected  by  the  Founder 
will  be  obscured  or  lost. 

By  frequent  expositions  of  Mr. Hunters 
plan,  our  contemporaries  and  successors  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  his  arrangements,  and 
they  will  be  induced  to  complete  the  de- 
fective parts  or  to  supply  new  illustrations ; 
but  it  is  desirable  that  all  future  additions 
should  come  under  Zoological  systems  of 
Nomenclature,  so  that  each  object  may  be 
henceforward  correctly  designated.  While 
numberless  incidents  of  organic  nature  re- 
main unexplored,  (and  many  of  our  phy- 
siological reasonings  are  not  consistent  with 
the  exactness  of  physical  science,)  we  must 
continue  to  solicit  even  the  detached  illus- 
trations of  general  anatomy.   As  our  accu- 
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mulations  advance,  the  isolated  facts  will 
demand  assortment  and  a  critical  estimate 
of  their  respective  services;  but  such  de- 
cisions ought  only  to  be  intrusted  to  men 
of  unquestionable  knowledge  and  of  supe- 
rior learning  :  —  Should  we,  however,  quit 
the  chaster  paths  of  humble  observation, 
and,  led  by  rash  impetuosity,  enter  the 
desert  of  Metaphysics  in  quest  of  ultra, 
physical  knowledge,  we  shall  assuredly 
waste  our  strength,  and  become  the  scorn 
of  better  informed  men. 

The  constitution  of  organized  bodies  is 
yet  imperfectly  understood ;  but,  if  we  pa- 
tiently wait  until  the  inward  history  of 
living  creatures  is  more  extensively  shown, 
and  until  Chymistry  has  developed  the 
essentials  of  their  composition,  we  or  our 
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followers  must  be  rewarded  by  more  satis- 
factory views. 

Up  to  the  present  period,  I  am  not  ap- 
prized of  any  synthetical  experiment  which 
has  yielded  a  clear  explanation  of  the  pe- 
culiar products  of  organic  bodies,  except 
in  the  single  instance  of  the  mode  of  con- 
verting Starch  into  Sugar. 

With  the  improvements  and  the  exten- 
sion of  human  intelligence,  with  advances 
in  allied  sciences,  and  a  judicious  union  of 
them  with  our  practical  experience,  the 
utility  and  value  of  our  philosophical  pur- 
suits must  continue  to  rise  ; — whilst  the 
powerful  helps  of  collateral  Arts,  and  the 
grand  possessions  of  this  Institution,  afford 
such  unparalleled  advantages,  that  we 
should  fail  in  discharging  the  public  obli- 
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Rations  imposed  on  us,  if  we  were  to  permit 
Surgery  to  linger  behind  the  other  Learned 
Professions. 

More  complete  researches  into  the  con- 
struction of  all  the  kinds  of  animals,  and 
more  exact  inquiries  as  to  their  component 
materials,  will  unquestionably  supply  better 
elements  for  medical  reasoning.  From  the 
days  of  Aristotle  down  to  this  time,  natural 
philosophers  have  remarked  the  semblance 
among  animal  fabricks,  and  have  discerned 
the  connection  between  certain  structures 
and  their  allotted  functions.  That  tran- 
scendent Greek  discovered  the  progressive 
stages  of  animal  generation  through  the 
daily  inspection  of  an  incubated  egg,  and 
he  traced  the  evolution  of  the  young  bird, 
from  it's  first  appearance  as  an  unmodelled 
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speck  upon  the  yolk,  up  to  it's  final  equip- 
ment ;  nor  has  the  subsequent  skill  of  man- 
kind devised  any  better  course  of  illus- 
tration. 

It  may  be  the  destiny  of  this  College  to 
execute  the  glorious  scheme  of  Aristotle  ; 
to  draw  together  the  creatures  of  the  earth, 
to  unravel  their  natures,  and  to  display  with 
perspicuity  their  several  applications  for 
the  services  of  all  sensitive  beings. 

In  the  early  part  of  our  professional  lives, 
there  usually  is,  or  ought  always  to  be, 
leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  those  studies,— 
since  unexperienced  men  are  not  qualified 
to  act  as  Medical  Counsellors  or  Judges  in 
cases  of  life  and  death  ;  their  proper  occu- 
pation lies  in  the  less  responsible  and  auxi- 
liary ministrations  of  our  calling, — while 
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an  industrious  attention  during  youth  to 
the  scientific  rudiments  of  our  Art,  bespeaks 
a  substantial  reputation,  which  only  waits 
the  sanction  of  experience  to  deserve  the 
public  favour.  I  need  not  contrast  this  line 
of  proceeding1  with  that  of  the  arrogant 
pretenders  to  medical  eminence,  or  the 
hasty  and  greedy  seekers  of  premature  fame 
or  fortune,  who  can  neither  claim  the 
sagacity  of  age,  nor  show  the  proofs  of 
superior  knowledge. 

They  who  aspire  to  the  higher  stations 
in  the  Healing1  Art,  may  find  ample  scope 
for  genuine  distinction  in  the  Medical  Hos- 
pitals now  established  in  almost  every  dis- 
trict of  this  great  kingdom.  These  ines- 
timable schools  afford  endless  instruction 
to  their  medical  officers,  and  incalculable 
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benefit  to  the  young  student.  They  have 
become  equally  beneficial  to  the  rich  sub- 
scribers and  to  the  indigent  sufferers,  by 
raising  skilful  Surgeons  and  Physicians  in 
every  province  :  A  striking  instance  of 
which  I  am  called  upon  to  mention,  in 
announcing  the  loss  of  our  celebrated 
Brother  Mr.  William  Hey.  This  gentle- 
man had  been  Surgeon  to  the  Leeds 
Infirmary  upwards  of  forty-five  years  ; 
during  that  time  he  earned  the  respect  and 
possessed  the  full  confidence  of  a  populous 
neighbourhood,  extending  more  than  fifty 
miles  round  his  abode. 

Many  of  the  valuable  results  of  his  ex- 
perience and  skill  are  already  recorded, 
but  as  the  history  of  his  well-spent  life  will 
soon  be  published,  that  undertaking  super- 
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sedes  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  do  justice 
to  his  memory. 

The  different  orders  of  society  must  ever 
require  gradations  among  the  practitioners 
of  our  Faculty,  and  the  inhabitants  of  large 
towns  will  be  continually  induced  to  select 
from  men  of  the  highest  repute,  some,  as 
Referees,  who  may  be  consulted  in  cases  of 
extreme  danger  or  of  ambiguity. 

With  a  moderate  share  of  scholastic 
learning,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  human  anatomy,  and  a  manly 
spirit  of  enterprise,  every  young  Surgeon 
is  competent  to  become  an  improver  of  his 
Art,  and  a  contributor  to  our  Collection  ; 
nor  will  such  tribute  be  given  in  vain,  since 
the  College  freely  exposes  all  it  s  specimens, 
and  gratefully  mentions  every  donor. 
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It  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  pur- 
pose (although  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  this  endowment),  if  I  were  to  produce  a 
copious  list  of  the  desiderata  in  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  which  are  wanted  to  unite 
our  series  of  organic  illustrations  respecting 
the  functions  of  Animal  Structures ;  but 
happily  the  extension  of  those  researches, 
and  of  faithful  narratives  belonging  to 
them,  which  we  see  so  repeatedly  promul- 
gated, are  sure  to  advance  Physiology, 
whether  they  be  instigated  by  scientific 
direction,  or  by  less  enlightened  motives ; 
whether  transmitted  in  a  classified  series, 
or  obtruded  as  vulgar  wonders.  That  it 
is  better  to  collect  natural  evidence  accord- 
ing to  some  adopted  system,  than  to 
gather  it  in  a  desultory  way,  must  be 
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granted ;  but  we  are  not  authorized  to 
slight  humble  offerings  until  we  are  able 
to  diffuse  more  of  public  spirit  among  our 
Brethren,  and  to  inspire  our  rising  succes- 
sors with  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  these 
inquiries. 

Every  attempt  to  wield  the  multitudinous 
facts,  and  the  varied  occurrences  of 
Nature,  and  to  convert  such  truths  to  prac- 
tical use  in  the  Healing  Art,  requires 
technical  Nomenclature  and  Classification. 
This  difficult  task  has  fallen  upon  men  who 
possess  natural  knowledge  and  scientific 
precision,  united  with  learning;  but  we 
have  to  regret,  that  a  permanent  and 
generally  adopted  method  is  not  yet  at- 
tained ;  for,  until  that  great  preliminary  is 
settled,  the   records   of  naturalists,  and 
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experimental  observers,  cannot  be  indexed 
as  even  a  part  of  the  rational  catalogue  of 
the  Creation.  From  the  want  of  zoologi- 
cal order,  and  of  proper  appellations,  many 
articles  in  the  Collection  of  our  College 
are  at  present  unknown,  or  imperfectly  sur- 
mised, —  a  lamentable  defect,  which  should 
warn  all  future  Comparative  Anatomists  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  current  and 
most  generally  approved  language  of 
scientific  Naturalists,  and  urge  them  to  be 
critically  exact  in  marking  the  names  and 
synonyms  of  resembling  species ;  for  with- 
out such  definite  accuracy  the  enlargement 
of  our  Museum  will  lead  to  inextricable 
confusion,  and  terminate  in  a  mass  of 
disorderly  curiosities,  —  objects  wholly 
unprofitable  in  the  Art  of  Surgery. 
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To  avoid  the  cheerless  toil  of  continual 
assortment,  and  to  extend  our  works  to 
future  ages,  we  are  therefore  called  upon, 
as  the  Keepers  of  a  public  Treasure,  to 
maintain  and  dispose  of  our  natural  riches 
under  all  the  best  advantages  of  Physical 
Science,  —  while  in  every  act  we  are 
bound  to  observe  that  we  are  not  engaged 
about  trifles,  but  in  the  sacred  duty  of 
improving  a  perilous  Art,  which,  under 
the  ordeal  of  this  College,  has  charge 
over  the  healths  and  lives  of  our  fellow 
Beings. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
common-place  facts  of  human  Anatomy  is 
required  from  every  Candidate  who  asks 
a  license  to  practise  Surgery  or  Medicine, 
but  the  mere  topography  of  the  human 
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frame  shows  little  of  the  rationale  of  it's 
functions  or  of  it's  diseases. 

We  must  look  through  the  medium  of 
general  Nature  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of 
her  laws;  and  although  the  magnanimous 
exertions  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  his  success- 
ful intrepidity,  far  exceed  ordinary  powers, 
yet  his  great  example  is  worthy  to  be 
distantly  followed  by  those  who  solicit  any 
degree  of  public  regard. 

The  causes  which  rule  the  complex 
phenomena  of  living  bodies  are  not  appa- 
rent in  any  single  species  of  creature; 
but  the  interesting  diversity  of  textures 
and  compositions  dispersed  through  the 
animal  race,  are  so  many  connecting  links, 
that  they  almost  seem  designed  to  tempt 
the  curiosity  of  man,  and  to  lead  his 
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rational  faculties  into  those  scientific  con- 
siderations which  must  eventually  render 
our  Art  both  more  profound  and  more 
efficacious. 

In  some  Animals,  the  parts  ordained  to 
perform  definite  offices,  are  simple,  distinct, 
and  seemingly  homogeneous ;  in  others, 
they  occur  intermixed  with  adventitious, 
auxiliary,  or  subordinate  structures ;  so  that 
nothing*  short  of  a  copious  and  particular 
knowledge  of  these  facts  can  warrant  any 
physiological  theory.  The  whole  of  these 
contemplations  invariably  lead  to  con- 
clusive proofs  of  the  strict  adaptation 
between  animal  structures  and  their  func- 
tions ; — and  while  the  wisdom  of  this 
moral  governance,  and  the  supreme  order 
of  Providence,  command  our  adoration,  we 
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may  be  permitted  to  advance  our  researches 
and  cogitations  respecting  those  natural 
events,  which  comprehend  the  most  im- 
portant information  for  the  improvement 
of  Surgery. 

If  a  scrutiny  into  the  workings  of  ani- 
mate bodies  should  need  the  sanction  of 
high  authority,  we  may  find  it  in  the 
character  and  writings  of  our  immortal 
countryman.  Dr. William  Harvey.— Under 
a  dignified  simplicity,  Dr.  Harvey  con- 
cealed a  most  profound  and  philosophical 
mind;  and  his  penetrating  genius  set  po 
scanty  bounds  to  it's  possible  attainments. 
In  early  life  he  gave  himself  the  task  to 
ascertain  the  circulation  of  the  Blood,  and 
by  means  of  comparative  Anatomy^  he  so 
completely  executed  his  design,  that  no- 
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thing  remained  to  be  proved  after  he 
published  that  grand  discovery. 

As  a  man  he  was  distinguished  for  piety, 
for  dutiful  attachment  to  his  Sovereign,  for 
patriotism,  and  for  unimpeachable  morals ; 
— as  a  Comparative  Anatomist  and  Physio- 
logist, I  am  unable  to  find  his  equal ; — but 
modesty  and  meekness  seem  to  have  dis- 
qualified him  for  the  contentions  of  the 
world. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  generous  activity 
of  Sir  George  Ent,  one  of  the  most 
learned  Physicians  who  has  graced  the 
office  of  President  in  the  London  College, 
and  the  leading  Medical  Character  of  his 
age,  for  the  publication  of  Dr.  Harvey's 
incomparable  specimen  of  Anatomical 
Natural  History,  intituled  "  Exercitations 
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"  concerning  the  Generation  of  Living 
"  Creatures." — But  our  gratitude  for  this 
obligation  is  mingled  with  feelings  of 
horror,  when  we  read  of  a  band  of  super- 
stitious ruffians  (the  revolutionary  fanatics 
of  that  age)  breaking  into  Dr.  Harvey's 
retirement,  and  plundering  him  of  a  com- 
pleted Manuscript  History  of  the  Generation 
of  Insects;  —  a  work  which  the  Author 
esteemed  above  all  his  others,  and  not  one 
fragment  whereof  was  spared  by  those 
atrocious  destroyers. 

It  is  to  be  apprehended  that  some  of 
our  Brethren  may  be  desirous  of  exerting- 
themselves  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
general  or  comparative  Anatomy,  but  are 
deterred  by  false  notions  respecting  it's 
difficulties.    The  plain,  yet  strict  rules,  for 
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acquiring  such  information,  as  they  are 
laid  down  by  Aristotle,  and  since  made 
practically  easy  by  Lord  Bacon,  have  un- 
locked the  mysteries  of  Philosophy,  and 
rendered  every  man  a  competent  labourer, 
who  is  capable  to  make  observations,  and 
has  ability  to  record  them. 

Sufficient  skill  may  be  obtained  by  any 
Student,  during  his  courses  of  human 
dissection,  to  qualify  him  for  anatomical 
investigations  generally; — since,  after  ex- 
ploring the  most  complicated  frame,  and 
the  pattern  guide  for  all  other  creatures, 
he  may  turn  with  vigour  and  facility  to 
animals  of  a  less  perplexing  structure. 

Dr.  Harvey,  and  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
equally  derived  their  enlarged  skill  from 
an  introductory  study  of  human  Anatomy, 
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The  former  was  however  initiated  under  the 
celebrated  Fabricius,  and  he  had  received 
a  classical  education;  —  but  Mr.  Hunter 
owed  his  rise  to  the  force  of  natural 
genius. — Undismayed  by  the  conscious 
want  of  erudition,  and  fearless  of  worldly 
difficulties,  he  incessantly  directed  his 
penetrating  powers  to  find  truths  which 
might  enlarge  or  establish  his  peculiar 
opinions  respecting  the  laws  of  Vitality. 

It  is  far  from  my  present  purpose  to 
animadvert  upon  the  metaphysics  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  or  to  approach  even  the 
border  of  that  illusory  vortex  which  origi- 
nated from  the  reveries  of  Plato.  Our 
duty  as  the  Collectors  of  natural  evidence  is 
obvious ;  it  consists  in  making  an  arrange- 
ment of  similar  facts,  to  exhibit  a  series 
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of  corresponding  proofs,  in  the  order  of 
cause  and  effect,  taken  from  living  bodies ; 
but  our  works  would  be  ill  executed  if  we 
entertained  only  a  partial  view  of  these 
subjects,  or  if  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be 
governed  by  the  speculative  doctrines  of 
any  Man. 

Every  analytical  statement  drawn  from 
general  Anatomy  is  valuable,  because  in 
the  progress  of  inquiry  it  will  be  found 
allied  to  some  other  incidents,  or  become 
the  pivot  on  which  rational  induction  may 
turn  ;  there  is  nevertheless  a  distinction 
between  leading  facts,  and  those  of  frivo- 
lous or  doubtful  profit,  but  the  discrimi- 
nation of  all  such  difficult  subjects  belongs 
exclusively  to  Men  of  superior  knowledge. 
— Unalterable  decrees   have  determined 
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that  the  rate  of  human  intelligence  shall 
depend  on  the  acuteness  and  extent  of 
observation,  and  on  the  witnessing  of  facts 
by  each  individual. 

The  examination  of  natural  properties 
and  of  their  several  circumstances,  the 
lucid  classification  of  them,  and  the  con- 
version of  such  results  to  practical  benefit 
in  the  Science  of  Medicine,  constitute  it's 
beauty  and  importance. 

On  the  faithfulness  and  clearness  of 
physical  descriptions,  on  the  number  and 
point edness  of  strong  facts,  on  the  just 
inferences  to  be  deduced  from  them,  and 
on  a  compendious  facility  of  reference, 
will  always  rest  the  beneficial  or  vague 
effects  of  our  Philosophical  pursuits. 

As  any  attempt  to  enlist  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  our  Members  under  the  banner 
of  Mr.  Hunter  might  seem  hopeless,  I 
may  be  excused  for  endeavouring*  to  advise 
those  who  may  perceive  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  his  researches.  Whoever  addicts  him- 
self zealously  to  the  study  of  Comparative 
Anatomy,  will  be  certain  to  acquire  in- 
creasing* facility  as  he  advances, — while  the 
self-gratification  of  being  able  to  judge 
the  facts  from  his  own  impressions,  will 
quicken  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for 
estimating  the  representations  of  others. 

The  commonwealth  of  Scientific  Lite- 
rature being  doomed  to  receive  it's  most 
valuable  accessions  from  practical  ob- 
servers, the  same  descriptions  of  men  are 
not  only  the  best  judges  of  all  tributary 
reports,  but  they  are  the  most  qualified  to 
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derive  benefit  from  them.  It  is  a  gross 
error  to  suppose  that  any  degree  of  book 
learning,  or  any  extent  of  closet  meditation, 
will  produce  an  exact  or  circumstantial 
knowledge  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  The 
persons  competent  to  measure  the  verity 
of  recorded  statements,  and  to  value  the 
evidences  presented  to  view,  are  those 
who  have  been  extensively  occupied  in 
practical  inquiries,  and  whose  minds  have 
become  charged  with  many  inexpressible 
particulars  which  bid  defiance  to  verbal 
description. 

Lest,  however,  my  younger  Auditors 
should  be  discouraged  by  supposing  that 
the  inward  natural  history  of  animals  is  too 
deeply  buried  for  the  reach  of  ordinary 
capacities,  I  will,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
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ample  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  offer  them 
the  cheering  enticement  of  Dr.  Harvey,  in 
his  own  beautiful  words  :  —  "  Whoever," 
he  observes,  "  entereth  this  new  and  un* 
"  frequented  path,  and  inquires  for  truth  in 
the  vast  volume  of  Nature  by  anatomical 
"  dissections  and  experiments,  he  meets 
"  with  such  a  crowd  of  observations,  and 
"  those  in  such  exotic  shapes,  that  to 
"  unfold  to  others  the  mysteries  himself 
"  hath  discovered,  will  be  more  toil  than 
tf  the  finding  them  out,  for  many  things 
"  occur  which  have  yet  no  name ;  such  is 
"  the  plenty  of  things  and  the  dearth  of 
"  words." — "  Nature  truly  is  herself  the 
"  most  faithful  interpreter  of  her  own 
"  secrets ;  and  what  she  exhibits  either 
"  more  briefly  or  more  obscurely  in  one 
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"  kind,  the  same  she  explains  more  largely 
"  and  openly  in  another;" — for  "  no  man 
"  doubtless  hath  ever  rightly  determined 
"  of  the  use  or  office  of  any  part  who  hath 
not  in  many  Animals  beheld,  and  within 
himself  diligently  considered.,  the  fabric, 
"  situation,  annexed  vessels,  and  other  acci- 
"  dents  thereof;"  —  for  "Nature  being 
"  herself  divine  and  perfect,  is  always 
"  consonant  to  herself  in  the  same  things ; 
"  and  as  her  works  do  either  agree  or  differ, 
"  (namely,  in  kind,  species,  or  in  some 
m  analogy),  so  her  operation  is  the  same  or 
"  different"  with  the  varying  of  the  fabrick. 

Although  great  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  stock  of  anatomical  facts 
since  the  time  of  Dr.  Harvey,  still  much 
remains  to  be  done ;  and  I  am  willing  to 
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believe  that  an  appeal  from  the  College  to 
it's  Members,  for  their  co-operation,  will 
not  be  submitted  in  vain.  I  may  venture 
to  announce  that  every  contribution  will 
be  received  with  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments, and  that  an  honourable  desire  to 
appreciate  every  offering  with  liberality  is 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  this  Court. 
Under  such  auspices  the  opportunities  for 
present  distinction,  for  future  fame,  and  for 
the  payment  of  a  debt  which  we  all  owe 
to  Society,  are  singularly  favourable. 

Medical  Officers,  sanctioned  by  our  di- 
ploma, are  spread  over  the  whole  Globe, — 
they  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  for  the 
most  part  qualified  to  render  us  circum- 
stantial information  relative  to  the  habits 
and  anatomical  mechanism  of  the  more 
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rare  and  interesting  objects  of  the  Creation. 
Descriptions  of  their  several  modes  of 
procreating,  of  their  feeding  and  growth, 
and  of  their  locomotive  apparatus,  are 
Zoological  desiderata ; — while  the  tracings 
of  organic  structure,  through  all  their  vicis- 
situdes, whether  they  apply  to  muscular 
tissues,  vascular  adaptations,  organs  for 
digestion,  for  respiration,  or  for  the  cogni- 
zance of  sensible  impressions,  are  exclu- 
sively within  our  province. 

The  circumstances  and  the  variations  of 
organic  Nature,  evinced  by  differences  in 
physical  construction,  are  equally  available 
to  the  Science  of  Physiology  whether  they 
resemble  the  parts  of  the  human  body  or 
not.  The  particular  texture,  the  bearings 
and  relation  of  any  part  in  the  same 
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creature,  are  also  worthy  to  be  recorded, 
independently  of  any  forced  analogy ;  and 
such  objects  would  become  more  estimable 
if  transmitted  in  a  well  preserved  state, 
accompanied  by  accurate  drawings  of  the 
perishable  appearances,  and  by  Zoological 
narratives. 

The  human  body  has  undergone  a 
copious  physical  analysis,  —  but  with  this 
exception,  and  that  of  the  horse,  no  animal 
has  been  subjected  to  the  same  degree  of 
exact  and  particular  examination, —  while 
every  species  of  living  creature  contains 
organic  illustrations  of  easy  access,  and  all 
of  them  more  or  less  conducive  to  the  im- 
provement of  Medical  knowledge.  Com- 
parisons between  the  structures  and  com- 
ponent parts  of  Man  and  other  Creatures 
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proceed  but  a  short  distance  into  the  vast 
and  diversified  range  of  Animated  Nature. 
Every  distinct  or  peculiar  property  in  even 
the  most  strange  Animals  deserves  our 
attention,  perhaps  in  preference  to  those 
which  most  nearly  resemble  ourselves, 
since  it  is  from  comparing  the  analogies, 
and  again  confronting  them  with  their 
exceptions  or  contraries,  that  we  must 
deduce  just  notions  about  the  elaborations 
of  life. 

The  Manual  of  general  Anatomy  and 
Zoology,  lately  published  by  Professor 
Blumenbach,  and  the  systems  of  Monsieur 
Cuvier,  are  useful  indexes  in  the  present 
state  of  Zootomy ;  —  but,  when  considered 
with  reference  to  the  vast  extent  of  un- 
explored Nature,  they  contain  little  more 
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than  specimens  of  the  immense  riches 
concealed  among  the  apparel  of  organized 
Creatures. 

When  the  knowledge  of  general  Ana- 
tomy, and  of  the  essential  constituent  ma- 
terials of  animated  Beings,  shall  have 
advanced  to  that  comprehensive  limit 
which  entitles  them  to  be  ranged  with  the 
exact  Sciences,  Medical  Physiology  may 
become  equal  to  the  assignment  of  vital 
causes  and  effects ;  but  until  that  period, 
the  disputations  of  learned  logic  have  no 
such  tendency.  According  to  my  humble 
estimation,  we  are  not  yet  possessed  of  suffi- 
ciently numerous  examples  to  warrant  the 
assumption  of  those  especial  laws  which 
regulate  vital  actions,  —  and,  I  apprehend, 
that  we  shall  find  it  needful  to  detach  the 
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purely  mineral  components  of  living  bodies, 
and  to  consider  separately  the  distinct 
influence  of  Physical  Causes  upon  living 
functions,  before  we  arrive  at  any  higher 
degree  of  precision.  That  such  investiga- 
tions may  be  conducted  without  creating 
metaphysical  subtleties  seems  clear  enough, 
because  we  have  only  to  measure,  note, 
and  deduct  the  respective  powers  of  phy- 
sical causes,  and  the  remainders  which  are 
totally  unassignable  to  those  causes,  must 
belong  to  Vitality. — In  whatever  order  of 
succession  or  relationship,  the  blended 
phenomena  of  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
vital  causes  may  appear  in  the  living 
functions,  they  admit  of  being  each  safely 
examined  without  danger  to  the  course  of 
medical   knowledge ;  indeed  we  cannot 
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indulge  a  hope  of  ever  knowing  more  than 
the  several  forms  and  compounds  by  which 
living*  Nature  effects  her  particular  pur- 
poses. 

First  causes  are  in  all  instances  placed 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  comprehension, 
and  it  is  both  vain  and  futile  to  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  arcana  of  that  Omniscience 
by  whose  fiat  the  Universe  is  ordered. 

I  do  not  presume  to  scan  the  laws  of 
vitality,  but  solicit  the  further  cultivation 
of  natural  knowledge,  until  the  evidences 
of  demonstrable  facts  and  of  legitimate 
inductions  shall  bring  our  Art  nearer  to 
the  confines  of  a  Science.  By  a  patient 
and  careful  perseverance  in  Anatomical 
and  Chymical  researches  extended  to  all 
the  species  of  Animated  Creatures,  and  by 
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faithfully  noting  the  several  physical  causes 
which  are  united  to  organic  or  vital  struc- 
tures, we  are  sure  to  augment  both  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Diseases  and 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  our  remedies. 
The  regular  practitioners  of  the  Healing 
Art  should  remind  themselves,  that  all 
their  ministrations  are  purely  physical,  and 
consequently  it  becomes  them  to  under- 
stand the  powers  of  such  agents,  and  to 
consider  the  degrees  of  influence  which 
they  may  exert  upon  bodies  only  partially 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  common  matter. 

It  is  sufficiently  known  among  ourselves, 
that  both  the  Practitioners  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  continue  divided  into  two  Sects  of 
Empirics  and  Dogmatists; — the  former 
assuming  to  possess  no  other  knowledge 
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than  that  which  has  been  derived  from 
their  own  observations,  or  from  the  state- 
ments recorded  by  others.  This  is  not  a 
very  flattering  representation  of  our  Fa- 
culty ,  since  the  rejection  of  reason  and 
science  by  the  Empiric  leaves  no  other 
pretension  but  his  experience;  and  the 
moral  question,  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
wades  into  skill  by  practical  experience 
drawn  from  his  Patients,  is  too  delicate  for 
public  discussion. 

It  may  be  apparent  that  the  demands 
from  the  various  conditions  of  persons  in 
Society  do  not  admit  the  whole  of  our 
Profession  to  become  Philosophers;  but  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  man  is  com- 
petent to  estimate  the  evidence  of  even  a 
human  pulse,  in  order  to  inform  himself  of 
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the  state  of  a  disease,  or  to  guide  his 
judgement  in  prescribing  remedies,  unless 
he  perfectly  comprehends  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  has  been  habituated  to 
consider  the  different  indications  of  a 
throbbing  Artery;  yet  this  slender  rationale 
is  a  step  above  the  sceptical  Empiric,  who 
entertains  no  belief  beyond  the  reports  of 
his  Senses. 

In  celebrating  Mr.  John  Hunter's  birth, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  set  forth  his  manifold 
claims  upon  our  homage,  and,  above  all  his 
other  virtues,  to  fix  upon  his  Noble  spirit 
and  his  Public  generosity,  as  the  attributes 
which  best  deserve  our  Praise.  To  his 
dignified  public  conduct  and  public  cha- 
racter we  owe  unceasing  Respect,  —  while 
his  rare  Genius  graces  our  College  with 
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the  proud  distinction  of  owning  a  prodigy 
in  natural  intellect.  Reared  and  cherished 
in  this  Metropolis,  the  genial  warmth  of 
it's  public-minded  Inhabitants  expanded  all 
his  energies,  and  their  liberal  discrimination 
supported  him  through  those  difficult,  la- 
borious, and  expensive  researches,  which 
were  consecrated  to  the  advancement  of 
Medical  Science.  Although  my  poverty  in 
language  forbids  the  hope  of  doing  justice 
to  Mr.  Hunter  as  a  public  Man,  yet  his 
merits  as  an  observer,  and  as  an  interpreter 
of  Nature  will  descend  through  every  age, 
and  be  esteemed  by  every  Nation,  while 
Knowledge  and  Science  continue  to  be  cul- 
tivated. To  a  masculine  constitution  of 
body  he  united  an  athletic  mind ;  and  the 
vigour  of  both  was  aided  by  acute  and 
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faithful  Organs ;  his  daring  Spirit  was  not 
weakened  by  over-refined  sensibility,  nor 
his   bold  and  often  original  conjectures 
impeded  by  the  niceties  of  fastidious  learn- 
ing.   He  came  rude  and  almost  untutored 
to  the  study  of  Anatomy,  and  after  diligent 
inspection  of  the  human  frame,  he  opened 
the  pages  of  Nature's  Book,  upon  her 
largest  scale,   where,    noting  her  most 
striking  lineaments  with  singular  adroitness, 
he  perceived  the  value  of  organic  facts, 
and  commenced  the  grand  design  of  his 
Anatomical  Collection.     Such  self-taught 
and  first-rate   observers  see  all  natural 
things  with  a  fresh  eye,  and  although  occa- 
sionally depicted  before,  yet  another  Portrait 
by  a  great  Master  never  fails  to  exhibit 
some  new,  striking,  or  desirable  incident. 
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By  granting  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  de- 
ficient in  literature  and  science,  I  do  not 
mean  to  infer  (as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence) the  increased  freedom  or  greater 
vigour  of  his  intellectual  abilities ;  nor 
shall  I  attempt  to  disparage  the  fertilizing 
tillage  of  a  classical  and  mathematical 
education.  The  brightest  natural  talents 
are  capable  of  being  clarified  and 
strengthened  by  scholastic  exercises ;  it  is 
only  the  feeble  and  puny  whose  capacities 
are  oppressed,  cramped,  or  rendered  im- 
potent by  the  routine  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Hunter's  mind  was  too  sturdy  to 
receive  any  inclinations  but  those  which  it 
yielded  to  demonstrable  evidence;  it  was 
too  manly  for  trifles ;  and  it's  elasticity 
would  have  recoiled  from  the  arbitrary 
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pressure  of  any  degree  of  artificial  edu- 
cation. 

Had  Mr.  Hunter  been  conversant  with 
the  elements  of  European  languages,  he 
would  have  gained  a  better  vocabulary  to 
supply  emblems  for  his  fine  thoughts,  and 
he  would  have  been  enabled  to  express  his 
novel  observations  with  more  clearness ;  — 
while  the  discipline  of  reading  would  have 
given  him  the  vivid  ideas,  the  apt  descrip- 
tions, and  the  exact  reports  of  Scientific 
and  Learned  Men  of  all  Ages  and  Nations. 
I  therefore  deeply  lament  this  deficiency, 
and  impute  to  it  the  scantiness  of  his 
writings,  and  all  the  obscurities  which 
occur  in  his  printed  works.  But  if  the 
living  Fountain  of  his  Genius  was  ob- 
structed in  one  direction,  it  overflowed  in 
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another ;  and  to  that  superabundance  I 
shall  now  solicit  your  indulgent  attention. 

The  station  of  high  rank,  and  the  desert 
which  claims  public  distinction  in  our  Pro- 
fession, can  only  attach  to  few  persons, — 
while  the  pretension  to  judicial  authority 
in  the  execution  of  our  offices,  and  to  the 
duties  of  a  final  Referee,  involve  responsi- 
bilities of  the  highest  order. 

Persons  who  seek  to  hold  the  public 
confidence  as  Arbiters  on  Questions  of  Life 
and  Death,  should  be  well  provided  with 
superior  knowledge,  with  undoubted  learn- 
ing in  their  vocation,  and  with  an  abun- 
dance of  well-digested  experience.  The 
eyes  of  the  world  are  continually  directed 
upon  the  Heads  of  every  Profession ;  and 
unless  those  who  assume  that  conspicuous 
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station  in  our  Art  surpass  the  average  rate 
of  their  Brotherhood,  the  repute  of  our 
Faculty  must  fall  under  the  suspicion 
of  neither  demanding  superior  Talents, 
nor  of  being  established  on  Science  or 
Learning. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Hunter's  pre-eminence  as 
a  public  Character,  and  to  his  lavish  self- 
devotion  in  honouring,  amending,  and  ex- 
alting his  profession,  that  we  are  bound  to 
respect  his  name  and  to  eulogize  his  merits. 
If,  in  this  feeble  effort  to  pourtray  his 
public  features,  I  should  be  led  into  remarks 
upon  the  proper  qualities  of  our  Directors 
and  Leaders,  I  mean  no  reflection  against 
the  popular  Men  of  this  age.  We  can 
boast  of  Rulers  and  Elders  in  this  College, 
whose  profound  experience,  sagacity,  and 
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talents  are  not  surpassed  in  any  kindred 
Institution. 

Mr.  Hunter  became  the  High  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Healing*  Art  by  acclamation  ; 
he  owed  little  to  patronage,  and  nothing  to 
presumption.  He  neither  pillaged  nor  bor- 
rowed from  other  Men  s  works.  He  was 
not  forced  into  notice  by  any  family  con- 
federacy; nor  did  he  ever  employ  his 
attractive  researches  to  captivate  vulgar 
wonder.  In  his  riper  years,  and  when  the 
abstract  acquisitions  of  his  study  had 
become  blended  with  copious  experience, 
he  was  appealed  to  equally  by  Physicians 
and  by  Surgeons,  as  the  final  Judge  upon 
all  unsettled  questions  in  Pathology.  His 
moral  pride,  his  honour,  and  his  justice, 
made  him  look  with  contempt  on  the  un- 
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worthy  Arts,  by  which  hasty  and  greedy 
men  advance  their  fortunes;  he  waited  the 
tide  of  good  opinion  with  entire  confidence 
in  the  timely  and  just  reward  of  his  merits ; 
and  even  in  the  full  matureness  of  expe- 
rienced wisdom,  he  dispensed  his  deci- 
sions with  unabated  anxiety  and  painful 
solicitude. 

Such  Luminaries  in  the  murky  atmo- 
sphere of  a  gainful  Profession,  whose 
humble  glory  is  to  do  good,  are  like  the 
Lamps  of  Heaven;  they  cheer  and  en- 
lighten  us  through  those  dark  and  fearful 
duties,  which  touch  the  springs  of  human 
/  lMegil^ 

To  those  who  are  ambitious,  or  who  are 
eager  and  rapacious  for  a  lucrative  repu- 
tation, the  life  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Hunter 
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may  prove  an  useful  lesson ;  and  it  may 
shame  the  future  undeserving1  usurpers  of 
Medical  Authority. 

A  dignified  sense  of  gentlemanly  honour 
and  integrity,  and  a  conscientious  self- 
approval,  are  among  the  most  precious  pos- 
sessions of  this  life  ; — They  keep  awake  the 
desire  to  be  respected,  and  continue  to 
enliven  a  disposition  to  do  good,  even  under 
the  chilling  indifference  of  wintry  age ;  — 
They  are  the  solace  of  retirement,  and 
gratify  the  heart,  when  common  enjoy- 
ments cease  ; — and,  if  combined  with  the 
upright  performance  of  public  duties,  they 
open  a  prospect  for  posthumous  fame,  "  a 
"  hope  of  being  well  spoken  of  upon  Earth 
"  by  those  who  are  just,  and  of  the  family 
"  of  Virtue." 

H 
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The  pure  foundations  of  Mr.  Hunter  s 
celebrity  were,  disinterested  love  of  his 
profession,  assiduity  in  natural  researches 
for  humanity's  sake,  and  a  laudable  wish 
to  gain  the  applause  of  his  most  enlight- 
ened Brethren.  He  never  betrayed  any 
impatience  to  be  rich  ;  and  as  the  rewards 
for  his  professional  exertions  accrued,  he 
considered  them  as  a  deposit  on  behalf  of 
the  public  weal.  Such  a  Man  deserves 
our  admiration,  and  the  gratitude  of  his 
Country.  His  honourable,  fair,  and  well- 
timed  advances  to  the  summit  of  the  Heal- 
ing Art,  are  most  exemplary,  and  they 
show  the  possible  attainments  of  worthy 
enterprise,  while  his  successes  exhibit  as 
much  renown  as  any  healthy  Mind  can 
desire.    Exalted  station  in   our  Faculty 
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imposes  responsibilities  of  a  much  severer 
kind  than  those  which  attach  to  ordinary 
Practitioners.  Our  Referees  are  the  lawful 
Magistrates  of  Health,  they  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  Statutes  of  life  and 
death,  and  they  are  bound  to  observe  an 
undeviating  strictness  and  liberality  in  the 
exercise  of  that  high  Power. 

Our  civil  members  in  Surgery  have  to 
seek  support  from  the  various  classes  of 
Society ;  during  the  stage  of  Youth  their 
proper  occupation  is  among  our  less  dan- 
gerous ministrations,  and  less  responsible 
cares. — As  experience,  skill,  and  knowledge 
advance,  they  are  proportionally  entitled 
to  more  confidence  and  to  higher  rewards; 
and  when  distinguished  Individuals  are 
selected  to  hold  a  daily  unchecked  assize 
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upon  human  life,  their  duties  appear  to  be 
almost  superhuman. 

Whenever  the  Junior  members  of  our 
Faculty  are  unavoidably  entrusted  with 
hazardous  charges,  or  if  serious  doubts 
occur,  they  should  freely  appeal  to  the 
co-operating  sanction  of  their  Brethren, 
and  should  candidly  submit  their  embar- 
rassments to  Men  of  superior  experience;— 
but  should  such  conduct  ever  lead  to 
worldly  circumvention,  the  Curses  of  vio- 
lated humanity  will  secretly  pursue  and 
haunt  the  odious  aggressor. 

Unless  the  conferences  among  ourselves 
are  free  from  the  disgusting  artifices  of  a 
gainful  trade,  and  unless  our  principal  Ex- 
emplars are  far  above  the  suspicion  of 
mercenary  greediness,  we  cannot  expect 
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our  sacred  calling  to  obtain  implicit  con- 
fidence, or  that  the  several  gradations 
among  our  Members  shall  be  respected  as 
Men  of  honour, — as  Gentlemen  exercising 
a  humane  profession  for  nobler  rewards 
than  the  humiliating  pittance  due  to  per- 
sonal service. 

Under  the  authority  of  municipal  regu- 
lations granted  to  our  Colleges  and  Cor- 
porate Bodies,  we  stand  before  the  Public 
the  legitimate  Guardians  of  Health,  the 
Ministers  of  Medical  justice,  appointed  to 
abate  or  cure  the  bodily  afflictions  of  our 
fellow  Beings,  and  to  use  our  best  en- 
deavours to  extend  the  span  of  individual 
life.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  our- 
selves to  make  the  right  awards  of  pro- 
fessional distinction,  and  to  maintain  a 
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just  and  generous  allotment  of  the  offices 
which  the  deserts  of  science,  experience, 
or  skill  are  entitled  to : — The  world  cannot 
be  persuaded  of  the  sufficiency  or  of  the 
matured  judgment  of  young  persons  in 
cases  of  perplexing  difficulty,  neither  can 
they  be  made  to  believe  in  the  manual 
precision  of  the  infirm ;  and  unless  the 
respective  duties  which  require  sagacity, 
and  those  which  call  for  personal  skill, 
are  constantly  assigned  to  proper  indivi- 
duals, we  cannot  be  exempt  from  many 
severe  imputations. 

The  hallowed  duties  of  our  Art  ought  to 
elevate  our  Minds  far  above  worldly 
temptation,  and  urge  us  to  be  scrupulously 
exact  in  all  the  affairs  of  moral  justice  ;- — 
for,  if  those  sentiments  do  not  pervade  our 
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whole  conduct,  we  shall  not  escape  being 
classed  with  those  violent  adventurers  who 
rashly  tamper  with  human  life,  under 
no  better  authority  than  a  desperate 
assurance. 

According  to  my  humble  judgment,  the 
institution  of  this  Discourse  will  tend  to 
encourage  the  study  of  general  Anatomy, 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  Physiolo- 
gical. Practitioners ;  by  which  means  the 
Members  of  our  College  will  be  gradually 
estranged  from  the  Sect  of  Empirics, — 
that  Sect  whose  circumscribed  notions  of 
Medicine  exclude  all  liberal  and  scientific 
pursuits,  and  leave  our  Faculty  no  better 
source  for  instruction  than  the  blind  ad- 
ventures of  a  chance-medley  experience, — 
a  Sect  so  closely  resembling  ignorant  quacks, 
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that  it  needs  only  the  addition  of  sordid  im- 
posture to  complete  the  alliance.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  assumptions  of  the 
Empirics  are  suited  to  Men  of  scanty 
knowledge,  and  to  those  who  consider  it 
the  first  duty  in  their  profession  to  get 
wealth. 

That  persons  who  daily  wrestle  with 
Nature,  to  rescue  sufferers  from  the  grasp 
of  Death,  should  ever  be  addicted  to  vile 
and  avaricious  practices,— when  the  secu- 
rity of  a  good  name,  the  repose  of  self- 
approval,  and  the  blessings  of  all,  are  to 
be  given  up  in  exchange, — can  only  be 
explained  by  a  lamentable  allowance  for 
folly,  and  by  an  admission  of  our  short- 
sighted views  of  good  and  evil. 

The  noble  conduct  of  Mr.  Hunter 
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affords  an  heroic  example  of  disinterested- 
ness ;  and,  although  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  his  ethics  would  be  proper  for  the 
narrow  prudence  of  ordinary  Men,  yet  as 
a  public  Man,  as  a  rare  contributor  to  the 
advancement  of  a  Science  whose  benefits 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  rules  of 
vulgar  oeconomy,  he  claims  our  unqualified 
applause.  Proofs  of  a  singular  exemption 
from  selfish  vices,  and  of  an  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  deepest  interests  of  huma- 
nity, may  be  gathered  from  his  testamentary 
bequest.  During  a  long  and  faithful 
performance  of  professional  duties,  he  had 
consecrated  his  daily  accessions  of  Money 
to  the  enlargement  of  his  fine  Collection, — 
that  glorious  Receptacle  for  Medical 
Science.    He  was  a  genuine  Cosmopolite. 
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His  public  feeling  adopted  Mankind  for 
his  dearest  Kindred,  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  their  good,  he  abandoned  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  himself  and  family. 

As  a  final  Referee  among  his  Brethren, 
no  Man  surpassed  him  in  candour  or  in 
good  faith,  and  his  generous  example  forms 
a  precedent  for  all  our  future  Dignitaries. 

The  establishment  of  an  Anatomical 
Treasury  in  this  College  may  at  some 
future  time  become  the  medium  for  ap- 
portioning the  merits  of  it's  Members,  by 
exciting  a  competition  in  these  important 
researches  of  Natural  History  ;  and  I  trust 
it  will  create  a  moral  influence  over  public 
opinion ;  so  that  the  claims  of  Science,  of 
Worth,  and  Sagacity,  may  be  better  pro- 
tected against  the  invasions  of  cunning 
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Pretenders.  In  another  Century,  it  will 
probably  be  accounted  as  great  a  disgrace 
among*  our  Members,  to  be  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  as  it 
is  at  this  time  for  them  to  be  ignorant  of 
Human  Anatomy :  — 

Honoured  Master, 

I  have  now  presented  my  Garland  to 
the  Memory  of  my  Friend,  to  the  Bene- 
factor of  our  Race,  to  the  chief  Ornament 
of  this  College ;  and  if  my  feeble  pleading 
in  behalf  of  a  favourite  study  should  help 
to  animate  others,  my  reward  will  be 
complete,  —  while  the  yearly  exertions  of 
my  Successors  in  this  office  must  increase 
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our  Reverence  for  that  Power  which 
clothes  with  inimitable  beauty  the  Flowers 
of  the  Wilderness,  and  watches  over  the 
Life  of  the  defenceless  Sparrow. 


THE  END. 
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"  At  a  Quarterly  Court  of  Assistants  of 
The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
holden  on  Friday,  the  13th  Day  of  April, 
1821, 

RESOLVED  UNANIMOUSLY, 

That  Mr.  Chevalier  be  requested  to  publish 
The  Hunterian  Oration,  delivered  by  him  on  the 
14th  Day  of  February  last/' 


TO  THE  KING. 


SIRE, 

While  the  energy  of  Your  Majesty's 
Councils,  and  the  valour  of  Your  Forces,  were 
engaged  in  rescuing  Europe  from  tyranny 
and  oppression,  Your  solicitude  for  the  pros- 
perity of  Your  people  led  Your  Majesty  also 
to  watch  over  those  institutions,  which  direct 
the  minds  of  men  to  pursuits,  in  which  nations 
and  individuals  can  emulate  each  other,  with- 
out jealousy  or  discord. 

Among  these  Institutions  The  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  was  honoured  by  Your  Majesty's 
notice ;  and  Your  Majesty  was  pleased  per- 
sonally to  examine  the  Museum  entrusted  to 
their  care,  which  exhibits  a  lasting  Monument 
of  the  genius  and  industry  of  John  Hunter. 


Vlll 

I 

In  most  graciously  accepting  the  Dedication 
of  this  Address,  Your  Majesty  has  also  been 
pleased  to  encourage  an  humble,  but  sincere 
attempt,  to  pay  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  that  eminent  philosopher;  and  to 
the  Science,  which  from  his  labours,  received 
illustration  and  improvement  beyond  all  former 
example. 

That  Your  Majesty  may  be  long  continued 
on  a  Throne,  to  the  stability  of  which,  Liberty 
and  Law,  Religion  and  Science,  alike  look  with 
confidence  for  protection,  is  the  earnest  wish 
and  prayer  of, 

SIRE, 

Your  Majesty's  most  loyal  and  dutiful 
Subject  and  Servant, 

THOMAS  CHEVALIER. 


South  Audley-Street, 
May  1,  1821. 


THE 


HUNTERIAN  ORATION, 

1821. 


Gentlemen, 

IN  continuation  of  a  wise  and  liberal  In- 
stitution which  has  been  happily  establish- 
ed in  this  College,  we  are  again  assembled 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Hunter,  to  perform  the  pleasing  duty  of 
acknowledging  the  merits  of  those  persons, 
by  whose  labours  and  discoveries  Surgery 
has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of 
improvement ;  and  especially  to  set  before 
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our  members  the  singular  and  edifying- 
example  of  that  great  Physiologist  and 
Surgeon,  by  whose  pre-eminent  and  well 
directed  talent,  and  persevering  industry, 
Chirvirgical  Science  was  more  essentially 
advanced,  than  it  had  been  by  any  other 
individual. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
memorial  of  persons  eminent  for  their 
talents,  and  meritorious  for  their  success- 
ful and  useful  application  of  them,  has 
ever  been  a  conspicuous  feature  in  civilized 
society.  In  the  short  account  which  is 
left  us  of  the  Antediluvian  World,  Jabel, 
the  father  of  pasturage,  Jubal,  the  father 
of  instrumental  music,  and  Tubal-Cain, 
the  father  of  metallurgy,  are  distinguished 
as  the  first,  or  principal  cultivators,  of 
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those  arts,  by  which  the  more  immediate 
wants  of  mankind  were  to  be  supplied, 
their  finest  emotions  excited  and  cherished, 
and  their  dominion  over  the  productions  of 
the  globe  extended  and  perfected,  *  And 
after  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race 
and  their  works,  had  been  involved  in 
one  tremendous  scene  of  general  de- 
struction, when  society  again  revived, 
wherever  states  were  formed,  and  intel- 
lectual man  was  distinguished  from  the 
predatory  and  the  savage,  the  same  dis- 
position to  record  whatever  was  eminently 
great,  becomes  apparent.  The  arts  of 
painting'  and  sculpture,  the  pens  of  the 
historian  and  the  poet,  inscriptions  en- 

*  Genesis  iv.  20—22. 
B  2 
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graved  on  the  most  imperishable  mate- 
rials, festal  celebrations,  groves,  and  ex- 
pensive building's,  have  all  been  employed 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  illus- 
trious persons,  who  had  rendered  signal 
services  to  their  respective  countries,  or 
to  the  general  interests  of  mankind. 
Among  these  testimonials  of  distinguish- 
ed honour  to  celebrated  individuals,  may 
be  named  the  temples  which  were  dedi- 
cated to  iEsculapius ;  and  especially  that 
magnificent  edifice  near  Epidaurus,  in 
which  a  statue  of  that  physician,  com- 
posed of  ivory  and  gold,  was  placed  on 
a  splendid  throne  of  the  same  ma- 
terials. 

But  of  all  the  methods  which  have 
been  devised  for   rendering  honour  to 
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those  who  have  eminently  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  learning*  and  the 
sciences,  no  one  is  more  appropriate, 
unexceptionable,  or  beneficial,  than  in- 
stitutions like  that  which  now  brings 
us  together,  by  which  stated  seasons 
are  appointed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  publicly  allotting*  to  them  that  share 
in  the  remembrance  and  gratitude  of 
posterity  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
By  thus  holding*  up  their  examples  for 
imitation,  others  are  naturally  excited  to 
follow  their  steps,  to  add  new  treasures 
to  the  stores  they  have  collected,  and 
to  aspire  to  a  like  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  future  generations.  On  these 
occasions  also,  we  have  a  gratifying  op- 
portunity of  recalling  to  mind  those,  by 
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whose  instruction  and  guidance  our  early 
steps  were  directed;  of  reviewing-  the 
progress,  the  importance,  and  the  obli- 
gations of  our  profession;  and  of  reviving 
and  cultivating*  that  knowledge  of  each 
other,  which,  by  inspiring*  mutual  respect 
and  confidence,  may  keep  up  a  frank 
and  liberal  intercourse  between  us,  and 
make  each  esteem  the  talents,  the  at- 
tainments, and  the  just  reputation  of  every 
individual,  as  combining*  to  constitute  a 
common  fund  of  good,  which  extends 
its  benefits  to  all. 

Such  were  the  generous  sentiments 
which  induced  the  Executors  of  Mr.  John 
Hunter  to  found  this  Annual  Commemo- 
ration of  their  illustrious  relative;  and 
such,  I  trust,  are  the  impressions,  under 
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which  this  feeble  attempt  will  be  made 
to  correspond  with  their  intentions. 

It  has  generally  been  affirmed,  that 
Surgery  was  the  most  ancient  branch  of 
the  healing*  art.  If  this  assumption  be 
just,  it  can  only  apply  to  the  more  sim- 
ple and  obvious  parts  of  it;  such  as 
closing'  and  dressing*  wounds,  reducing* 
luxations,  binding  up  fractures,  and  em- 
ploying such  remedies  as  were  found  ca- 
pable of  diminishing  the  pain,  soreness, 
heat,  swelling  and  rigidity  of  parts.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  idea  of  ivound- 
ing,  in  order  to  heal,  was  entertained 
very  early.  The  practice  of  medicine 
being  first  cultivated  in  Egypt,  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate  would  have  held  out 
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no  favourable  promise  to  such  an  attempt, 
had  it  been  thought  of.  Cuttings  of 
various  sorts,  were  indeed  practised  by 
some  nations,  as  religious,  or  supersti- 
tious rites ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful if  the  knife  were  purposely  employed 
as  a  remedy,  before  the  time  of  JEscu- 
lapius.  Of  this  distinguished  personage, 
it  is  said  by  Pindar,  in  his  third  Pythian 
Ode,  that  "  he  cured  those  who  were 
affected  with  ulcers  of  spontaneous  origin ; 
those  who  were  wounded  by  the  polished 
brass,  or  the  far-thrown  stone ;  and  those 
who  suffered  by  the  summer's  heat,  or  the 
winter's  cold;  curing  some  by  incantations, 
and  others  by  medicines;  restoring  some 
to  health,  or  straitness,  by  remedies 
bound  round  the  diseased  members,  and 
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others  by  Incisions."*  The  latter  fea- 
ture in  his  practice  was  probably  the  most 


*  Tac  fJ-tv  <dv,  offffot  fioXov,  avro(j>vrwv 
iXkewv  £vvaoveg,  t)  woXtio 
■^aXKd)  ficXrj  rerptofj,cvoi, 
t]   j^cpfiadi  rrjXefioXut, 
t]  Qcpivii)  irvpi  irep- 
Bofitvoi  Se/jiag,  17 
XjEifitavt :  Xvtraig  aXXov  aX- 
Xomv  a-^euv 

e^aycv :  rag  fisv  fiaXaKaig 

erraoidaig  afKbcrruv, 

rag        rrpoaavta  tti- 

vovrag,  t)  yvioig  nepairruv  TravroBev 

<j>ap/xaKa,  rag  St  TOMAI2,  fratrtv  opBovg. 


Eos  igitur,  quotquot  accesserunt,  sponte-enatorum 

Ulcerum  participes,  aut  fulgido 

iEre  membra  vulnerati, 

Aut  saxo  eminus-jacto, 

Aut  sestivo  calore  depo- 

pulati  corpus,  aut 

Frigore-hyberno :  liberans  alium  ex  ali- 
is  doloribus 

Eduxit:  alios  quidem  mollibus 

Incantationibus  curans, 

Alios  vero  convenientia  bi- 

bentes,  aut  membris  circum  applicans  undique 

Pharmaca,  aliis  vero  sectionibus,  restituit  sanos."}" 

Schmid. 

f  Stare  fecit  rectos. 

Parti. 
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novel  and  distinguishing*,  and  will  account 
for  its  being  affirmed  by  Diodorus,*  that 
he  was  the  inventor  of  Surgery.  His 
son  Podalirius  is  the  first  person  on  re- 
cord, who  purposely  performed  Veni- 
section ;  and  Homer  speaks  of  the  im- 
portance of  Machaon  in  the  Grecian 
army  before  Troy,  on  account  of  his  skill 
in  the  excision  of  darts.  The  boldness 
evinced  by  first  and  successfully  employ- 
ing the  knife,  probably  contributed  much 
to  extend  the  fame  of  iEsculapius,  and 
to  confirm  that  confidence,  first  in  him- 
self, and  his  children  who  were  instructed 
by  him,  and  afterward  in  their  descen- 
dants, which  secured  to  them  the  large 


*  Diod.  Sicul.  L.  v.    C.  74. 
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share  of  practice  they  enjoyed  for  so 
many  ages  in  Greece. 

From  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  we 
find,  that  operative  Surgery  had,  by  his 
time,  made  considerable  progress;  and 
it  is  also  evident,  from  that  clause  in  his 
oath,  by  which  he  abjured  cutting  for  the 
stone ;  not  only  that  such  an  operation 
was  then  performed,  but  also  that  there 
were  Surgeons  employed  for  this,  and 
probably,  for  other  similar  purposes,  even 
in  Greece,  who  were  distinct  from  the 
physicians  of  his  family.  Pythagoras 
had  employed  his  pupils  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  animals ;  and  Alcmseon,  of  Croton, 
who  was  one  of  them,  is  recorded  as  the 
first  who  ventured  to  amputate  a  limb 

c  2 
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in  order  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

Greece  long  continued  to  possess  the 
principal  schools  of  medical  and  chirur- 
gical  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  philoso- 
phy and  eloquence ;  nor  did  she  entirely 
lose  this  advantage,  till  after  the  grow- 
ing pride  and  power  of  her  ambitious 
and  overbearing  rival,  had  finally  sub- 
dued this  princess  among  the  nations, 
and  reduced  her  to  the  humiliated 
condition  of  a  Roman  province. 

Prior  to  that  epoch,  Ptolemy  Soter 
had  founded  the  school  and  library  at 
Alexandria,  and  had  allowed  and  en- 
couraged the  dissection  of  human  bodies: 
Erasistratus  and  Herophilus  made  many 
discoveries  in  anatomy,   and  thus  con- 


tributed  greatly  to  raise  that  establish- 
ment to  the  eminence  it  afterward 
attained,  and  long-  preserved,  as  the 
principal  seminary  for  students  in  all 
the  branches  of  learning,  and  especially 
in  medicine  and  Surgery.  To  this  city, 
therefore,  students  from  all  parts  re- 
sorted; Rome  continuing*,  in  this  respect 
at  least,  an  unenvying*  witness  of  its 
prosperity,  both  before  and  after  Eg*ypt 
had  fallen  under  her  power. 

For  that  thirst  after  universal  empire, 
which  the  demolition  of  Carthag*e,  and 
the  conquest  of  Greece,  only  served  to 
inflame,  and  that  contempt  of  suffering* 
and  death,  with  which  the  constant  pur- 
suit of  that  object  was  connected,  and 
which  a  false  and  sullen  philosophy  in- 
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culcated  and  extolled  chief  perfec- 

tion of  human  nature,  were  but  little 
favourable  to  the  advancement  of  Sur- 
gery in  Rome.  It  was  not  till  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar  that  its  professors  there 
emerged  above  a  state  of  servile  degra- 
dation. Many  Surgeons  of  merit  must, 
however,  have  flourished ;  and  there  were 
some  whom  Celsus  has  called  non  me- 
diocres  professores,  by  whom  various  im- 
provements in  practice  were  introduced. 
But  in  the  time  of  Celsus,  as  for  a  long 
period  afterward,  Surgery  could  boast  of 
nothing  beyond  an  empirical  character: 
nor,  except  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
work  which  he  himself  composed,  do  the 
records  of  that  wonderful  state  furnish 
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any  thing-  relating  to  it,  on  which  we 
can  dwell  with  satisfaction. 

Yet,  had  it  been  possible  for  the  lust 
of  dominion  to  know  any  bounds,  or  for 
the  fever  and  delirium  of  ambition  to  be 
allayed  by  victories  and  possessions, 
Rome  might  have  employed  the  balm  of 
science  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  sub- 
jugation, and  thus  becoming  the  bene- 
factress, as  well  as  the  empress  of  the 
world,  might  have  confirmed  that  domi- 
nion which  her  arms  had  obtained.  Rich 
with  the  spoils,  and  mistress  of  the  eru- 
dition of  the  most  learned  nation  in  the 
world,  had  it  been  an  adequate  part  of 
her  policy  to  cultivate  and  diffuse  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  dilute  the 
fiercer  passions,  and  which  unite  nation 
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to  nation,  and  man  to  man,  by  the  sense 
of  mutual  rights  and  duties,  and  by  the 
communication  of  reciprocal  benefits; 
the  internal  harmony  and  strength  of  her 
empire,  might  have  kept  a  nearer  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  her  sway;  and 
we  might  have  had  to  look  into  her  an- 
nals, for  progressive  improvements  in  the 
art  of  healing,  as  well  as  for  terrible 
displays  of  the  art  of  destroying.  But, 
always  pursuing  domination  by  power  as 
her  primary  object,  and  making-  the  art 
of  war  almost  the  only  path  to  civil 
honour,*  she  neglected  the  moral  cement 

*  Montesquieu  remarks,  "  Les  Citoyens  Romains  regardoient 
"  la  commerce  et  les  arts  comme  des  occupations  d'esclaves ;  ils 
"  ne  les  exercoient  point.  S'il  y  eut  quelques  exceptions,  ce  ne 
"  fut  que  de  la  part  de  quelques  affranchis  qui  continuoient 
"  leur  premiere  industrie.    Mais,  en  general,  ils  ne  connoissoient 
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of  true  political  greatness;  in  the  ex- 
pressive language  of  a  prophetic  em- 
blem,* her  feet  were  "  part  of  iron,  and 
part  of  clay;"  the  advantages  she  pos- 
sessed became,  in  a  great  degree,  lost 
to  herself  and  to  mankind;  and  hence, 
to  borrow  the  figure  of  an  eminent  his- 
torian and  statesman,!  "  When  she  had 
rooted  up,  or  cut  down,  all  that  kept 

"  que  l'art  de  la  guerre,  qui  etoit  la  seule  voie  pour  aller  aux 
"  magistratures  et  aux  honneurs.  Ainsi  les  vertus  guerrieres 
"  resterent  apres  qu'on  eut  perdu  toutes  les  autres." 

Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains.    C.  10. 
See  Cicero  de  Officiis,  L.  1.  C.  42. 

*  Dan.  ii.  33,  41—43. 

t  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — The  last  chapter  of  whose  History  of 
the  World,  from  whence  this  quotation  is  made,  was  justly  said 
by  Bishop  Warburton,  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  com- 
position in  the  English  language. 
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her  from  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  the 
world,  after  some  continuance,  she  be- 
gan to  lose  the  beauty  she  had.  The 
storms  of  ambition  beat  her  great  boughs 
and  branches  one  against  another;  her 
leaves  fell  off,  her  limbs  withered,  and 
a  rabble  of  barbarous  nations  entered  the 
field,  and  cut  her  down." 

With  the  melancholy  results  of  this 
confusion  and  overthrow  of  the  fourth 
great  monarchy  of  the  world,  we  are  all 
well  acquainted.  For  when  the  Saracens 
had  completed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
empire,  that  work  of  desolation  which  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  had  before  effected 
in  the  western;  and  literature  and  science 
appeared  to  have  received  their  mortal 
blow,  by  the  final  destruction  of  the  library 
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at  Alexandria,  a  frightful  and  blighting 
gloom  overspread  the  states  of  Asia  and 
of  Europe.  The  temple  of  knowledge,  as 
it  were,  being  thus  thrown  down,  its  dis- 
gregated  fragments  were  afterward  only 
to  be  found  in  situations  remote  from 
each  other;  their  connection  dissolved, 
their  symmetry  defaced,  and  their  finest 
features  at  length  overgrown  and  choked 
up,  by  the  rank  and  noxious  weeds  of 
credulity  and  imposture. 

It  will  therefore  avail  us  but  little  to 
look  into  the  writings  of  those  authors, 
which  the  dark  ages  that  followed  oc- 
casionally produced.  For  however  cre- 
ditable their  works  might  have  been  to 
their  respective  compilers,  they  now  ap- 
pear to  us,  as  chiefly  characterised  by 
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those  imperfections  under  which  science 
continued  to  labour,  till  after  the  resto- 
ration of  learning*  in  Europe. 

When  this  important  revolution  had 
taken  place,  and  the  invention  of  printing- 
had  supplied  a  more  ready,  and  more 
certain  way,  of  promulgating*  and  pre- 
serving* the  information  that  was  acquired, 
no  branch  of  knowledg-e  appears  to  have 
been  more  speedily  and  effectually  bene- 
fited, than  Medicine.  Many  dilig*ent  la- 
bourers in  Anatomy  arose,  their  disco- 
veries were  quickly  made  known,  and  we 
may  trace  a  rapid  progress  in  this  first 
requisite  for  the  substantial  improvement 
of  Surgery,  in  the  successive  works  of 
Mundini,  Vesalius,  Fallopius,  Eustachius, 
Fabricius,  Malpighi,  and  others. 
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But  the  labours  of  these  and  many 
succeeding  anatomists,  served  more  to 
advance  Surgery  as  an  art,  than  as  a 
science.  We  are  obliged  to  confess,  that 
it  was  too  long  unconnected  with  general 
philosophy,  and  a  sound  physiology.  It 
became  crowded  with  rules,  but  it  was 
not  proportionably  enlightened  by  princi- 
ples, till  that  individual  was  raised  up, 
whose  birth  and  usefulness  we  now  com- 
memorate. I  think,  therefore,  that  I  shall 
approach  more  directly  to  the  object  of 
our  present  meeting,  if,  leaving*  a  mere 
historical  notice  of  deserving  individuals, 
or  improvements  in  particular  departments 
of  practice,  I  briefly  review  those  dis- 
coveries and  chang-es,  by  the  nature  and 
co-efficiency  of  which,  Surgery  has  at 
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length  been  raised  to  that  rank  among- 
the  sciences,  which  it  now  so  deservedly 
holds.  I  shall  thus  be  able  more  dis- 
tinctly to  set  before  you  Mr,  Hunter's 
merits;  to  shew  the  important  uses  he 
made  of  the  discoveries  of  others,  and  of 
his  own ;  and  to  point  out  the  advantages 
we  have  already  derived,  and  shall  yet 
continue  to  derive,  from  persevering-  in 
that  safe  road  into  which  he  has  con- 
ducted us. 

And  first  we  must  acknowledge  our 
obligations,  in  common  with  those  of 
the  whole  scientific  world,  to  the  talents 
and  writing's  of  Lord  Bacon,  whose  wise 
and  luminous  mind  so  clearly  perceived 
and  effectually  exposed,  the  folly  of  as- 
suming an  undemonstrated  hypothesis,  for 
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the  purpose  of  explaining-  any  branch  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  who,  therefore, 
insisted  on  the  necessity  for  observation 
and  experiment,  as  the  only  basis  of  true 
science.  To  the  influence  of  his  irresis- 
tible arguments,  we  owe  the  diffusion  of 
that  spirit  which  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  a  similar  nature.  The  sublime 
discoveries  of  Newton  followed,  disclosing* 
the  universal  laws  of  matter.  A  vernal 
and  reviving*  warmth  breathed  over  the 
frozen  hills  of  science,  and  unlocked  their 
ample  stores.  Every  branch  of  natural 
philosophy  received  a  new  and  efficient 
impulse.  Experiment  and  discovery  went 
on  every  where.  Anatomical  knowledge 
received  the  most   important  additions. 
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Harvey  demonstrated  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Asellius  proved  the  use  of 
the  lacteals.  Pecquet  traced  the  thoracic 
duct.  Rudbeck,  Bartholin,  Nuck,  Dr. 
Richard  Hale,  and  others,  observed  parts 
of  the  lymphatic  system.  The  art  of  in- 
jecting* the  vessels  was  invented;  the  mi- 
croscope was  applied  to  anatomical  uses ; 
and  Chemistry  unveiled  countless  objects 
of  research,  in  every  department  of  na- 
tural history.  Science  is  like  an  alpine 
region,  where  the  attainment  of  one 
eminence  is  sure  to  bring-  others  into 
view,  though  the  summit  may  be  still 
veiled  by  impenetrable  clouds,  or  cut 
off  by  untraversable  chasms.  The  true 
philosopher  exults  in  the  sublimity  of 
the  extending  prospect,  and  feels  doubly 
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excited  to  labour,  and  to  encourage  others 
to  labour,  in  this  boundless  scope  for  the 
exertions  of  all. 

Anatomy  was  cultivated  with  consider- 
able ardour,  by  some  intelligent  persons 
in  England;  but  the  schools  in  which  it 
was  taught  were  few,  and  miserably  de- 
fective; both  as  it  respected  the  plans  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  facilities  afforded 
to  learners.  To  what  a  lamentable  de- 
gree these  deficiencies  continued  to  exist, 
down  to  the  time  of  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
who  began  to  lecture  in  1746,  and  was 
admitted  a  Member  of  the  Corporation 
of  Surgeons,  in  1747,  may  be  judged 
of,  by  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
his    introductory    lectures*  — "  In  the 

*  Page  88. 
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course  of  my  own  studies,"  he  says,  "  I 
attended,  as  diligently  as  the  generality 
of  students  do,  one  of  the  most  reputa- 
ble courses  of  Anatomy  in  Europe.  There 
I  learned  a  good  deal  by  my  ears,  but 
almost  nothing-  by  my  eyes ;  and  there- 
fore, hardly  any  thing*  to  the  purpose. 
The  defect  was,  that  the  professor  was 
obliged  to  demonstrate  all  the  parts  of 
the  body,  except  the  bones,  nerves,  and 
vessels,  upon  one  dead  body.  There  was 
a  foetus  for  the  nerves  and  blood  vessels, 
and  the  operations  of  Surgery  were  ex~ 
plained,  to  very  little  purpose  indeed,  up- 
on a  dog.  And  in  the  only  course  which 
I  attended  in  London,  which  was  by  far 
the  most  reputable  that  was  given  here, 
the  professor  used  only  two  dead  bodies 
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in  his  course.  The  consequence  was,  that 
at  one  of  these  places  all  was  harangue, 
very  little  was  distinctly  seen  ;  in  the 
other,  the  course  was  contracted  into  too 
small  a  compass  of  time,  and  therefore, 
several  material  parts  of  Anatomy  were 
left  out  entirely."* 

Dr.  Hunter,  therefore,  set  himself  to 
remedy  this  great  deficiency  in  the  Ana* 
tomical  courses,  by  employing  himself  to 
make  a  competent  stock  of  preparations, 
and  by  obtaining  a  larger  supply  of  dead 

*  In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  Syllabus  of  Mr.  Bromfeild's  Lectures,  published  in  1743, 
including  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  comprises  the  whole  in  Thirty-eight ; 
that  of  Dr.  Nichols,  published  in  1746,  proposes  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  the  general  principles  of  Pathology,  and  Midwifery, 
to  be  completed  in  Thirty-nine;  and  that  of  Mr.  Nourse,  pub- 
lished in  1748,  "  Totam  rem  Anatomicam  complectens,"  has  only 
Twenty-three,  exclusive  of  the  Syllabus  Chirurgicus,  which  is 
very  short  and  defective. 
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bodies.  For  the  latter  of  these  two  ob- 
jects, without  which  indeed  the  former 
could  scarcely  have  been  attained,  unfor- 
tunately he  had  to  contend,  not  only  with 
public  prejudice,  but  even  with  law  itself. 
The  circumstances  of  the  time  may,  in  a 
great  degree,  account  for  this ;  but  that 
in  these  days,  and  in  this  metropolis,  and 
for  an  object  so  interesting  and  essential 
to  the  public  weal,  no  adequate  pro- 
vision should  yet  be  made,  which  is  not 
stigmatized  by  illegality,  and  by  con- 
stantly laying  us  open  to  the  artifices 
and  impositions  of  low  and  degraded  men, 
is  a  defect  in  our  jurisprudence,  which, 
we  trust,  the  growing  good  sense  and 
consideration  of  the  public  will  not  long 
suffer  to  continue. 
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To  Dr.  Hunter's  researches,  among 
other  important  discoveries,  we  owe  that 
of  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  concur- 
ring* to  form  one  entire  and  distinct  sys- 
tem of  absorbing*  vessels,  some  of  which 
arise  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
converge  and  empty  themselves  into  the 
thoracic  duct,  from  whence  their  con- 
tents are  conveyed  into  the  sanguiferous 
system.  Mr.  Hunter,  by  assisting*  in  this 
inquiry,  laid  a  foundation  in  his  own 
mind,  for  many  future  trains  of  reflec- 
tion and  investigation.  Nor  can  I,  while 
speaking  on  this  subject,  forbear  to  men- 
tion as  highly  deserving*  of  public  ac- 
knowledgment and  praise,  the  diligence 
and  zeal  of  Dr.  Hunter's  assistants,  Mr. 
Hewson  and   Mr.  Cruikshank,  and  the 
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coincident  labours  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Monro.  Mr.  Hewson  published  a  valu- 
able work  on  the  blood,  and  on  the  lym- 
phatic vessels,  illustrated  by  some  elegant 
engravings;  and  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  left 
us  a  treatise  on  the  absorbent  system, 
which  will  be  a  lasting  testimony  of  his 
industry  in  Anatomical  pursuits,  and  re- 
flect honour  on  himself,  and  on  his  pre- 
ceptor. 

Dr.  Hunters  talents  and  labours  were 
rewarded  by  a  repute  as  a  teacher,  which 
surpassed  that  of  all  his  cotemporaries, 
and  by  a  distinguished  share  in  the  public 
confidence.  But  his  being  successful 
did  not  diminish  his  desire  to  be  useful. 
His  personal  wants  were  few;  but  his 
ardour  for  science  was  great.    In  pro- 
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MM  of  time,  he  collected  a  museum, 
then  of  incomparable  value  in  anatomi- 
cal preparations,  both  natural  and  mor- 
bid, and  to  this  he  added  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  rare  and  expensive 
books,  coins,  fossils,  and  shells.  And  as 
it  was  his  wish  to  make  this  collection 
a  public  benefit,  when  his  fortune  be- 
came sufficient  to  render  such  a  mea- 
sure consistent  with  prudence,  he  pro- 
posed to  the  Government,  to  allot  a 
piece  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  an 
Anatomical  Theatre,  or  for  any  scientific 
establishment  of  which  such  an  edifice 
might  form  a  part;  that  he  would  then 
give  his  whole  collection  to  it,  spend 
£7000  himself  on  the  building,  and  en- 
dow a  professorship  of  Anatomy  in  per- 
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petuity.  This  liberal  proposal  was  coldly 
neglected  by  the  ministry,  and,  therefore, 
finally  dropped  by  Dr.  Hunter,  who  after- 
ward directed  by  his  Will,  that  his  Museum 
should  be  sent,  at  a  limited  period  after 
his  death,  to  the  College  at  which  he 
had  been  educated :  so  that,  unfortunately 
perhaps,  in  some  respects,  for  us,  but 
happily,  I  hope,  for  Scotland,  this  trea- 
sure now  enriches  the  stores  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this 
imperfection  in  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration at  that  period,  especially  as  it  may 
now  be  contrasted  with  the  wiser  views 
of  a  later  and  more  enlightened  cabinet, 
I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  its 
consequences  have  not  been  injurious  to 
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us  upon  the  whole ;  and  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  Dr.  Hunter's  lectures  and 
dissections  on  the  free  and  independent 
plan  on  which  they  were  originally  com- 
menced, was  far  more  beneficial,  by  the 
example  they  held  out,  and  the  spirit 
they  diffused,  than  they  would  have 
been,  if  circumscribed  by  the  formalities 
of  a  public  establishment,  which,  however 
greatly  superior  to  any  thing  then  ex- 
isting, we  must  now  see,  could  not  have 
been  commensurate  with  the  present 
extent  and  necessities  of  the  Empire. 

For  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
Anatomical  knowledge,  suffered  no  abate- 
ment from  the  disappointment  of  his 
project.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
Dr.  Hunter's  lectures  were  not  like  the 
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cold  and  perfunctory  fulfilment  of  a 
prescribed  round  of  duty  ;  but  were  al- 
ways the  prompt  and  interesting*  com- 
munications of  a  zealous  and  well-fraught 
mind  glowing  with  a  conviction  of  the 
vital  importance,  and  enamoured  with 
the  beauty  of  the  science  he  taught,  and 
anxious  to  make  others  as  laborious  and 
as  useful  as  himself.  He  therefore  held 
no  secrets.  His  theatre  and  his  dissect^ 
ing  room  were  open  to  all  students  on 
equal  and  liberal  terms.  Engaging  and 
affable  in  his  deportment,  candid  and 
honourable  in  his  sentiments,  diligent  and 
successful  in  his  researches,  clear  and 
perspicuous  in  his  descriptions,  ingeni- 
ous and  entertaining  in  his  illustrations, 
his  hearers  felt  the  charm  of  true  phi- 
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losophy,  and  many  became  desirous  to 
copy  the  example  which  all  admired. 
The  results  shine  all  around  us.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  equal  justice  and  plea- 
sure, that  on  an  occasion  like  the  pre- 
sent, we  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  man,  whose 
death  was  regretted  by  all  the  lovers  of 
learning  ;  and  to  whom,  as  an  Anatomist, 
this  country  is  under  indelible  obliga- 
tion. It  was  under  his  tuition  and  pa- 
tronage, that  the  more  peculiar  talents 
of  his  brother  were  first  elicited  and 
cherished,  and  to  his  example  and  in- 
structions we  are  greatly  indebted  for 
many  of  the  advantages,  which  have  since 
flowed  down,  through  others,  to  us.  And 
should  his  fame,  either  now,  or  hereafter, 
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be  equalled,  or  surpassed,  we  must  still 
recollect,  that  the  star  which  announces 
the  approach  of  the  morning*,  is  not  less 
to  be  admired,  because  it  is  the  har- 
binger of  a  better  and  more  perfect  light, 
in  which  its  own  will  be  lost. 

Many  circumstances,  however,  in  vari- 
ous quarters,  and  of  different  dates,  seem- 
ed, as  it  were,  to  converge  together, 
deriving  efficiency  from  Dr.  Hunter's 
zeal,  so  as  to  render  the  time  in  which 
he  flourished,  a  most  important  epoch 
for  Surgery  in  England.  We  may  in- 
deed apply  to  it  the  expression  of  Clau- 
dian,  concerning  the  sixth  consulate  of 
Honorius— 

"  praeteritis  melior,  venientibus  auctor."* 
*  De  VI.  Cons.  Honor.  L.  660. 
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As  Anatomy  had  before  been  so  imper- 
fectly taught,  Surgery  conld  not  have 
been  very  prosperous.  The  writings  of 
Wiseman,  who  was  Serjeant  Surgeon 
to  King*  Charles  the  Second,  while  they 
afford  abundant  proofs  of  his  own  saga- 
city, present  us  with  a  dismal  view  of 
the  state  of  practice  in  his  time.  From 
him  to  Mr.  Cheselden,  including1  a  lapse 
of  fifty  years,  no  material  progress  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made.  It  was  with 
Cheselden  that  things  began  to  assume 
a  more  promising  aspect  among-  us. 
France  had  been  more  fortunate :  her 
kings  had  formed  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  Surgery,  and  had 
done  much  for  its  cultivation.  Paris 
was  therefore  justly  considered  as  the 
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first  school  of  Surgery  in  the  world. 
Ambrose  Parey,  Dionis,  Duverney,  Le 
Dran,  Petit,  La  Faye,  Winslow,  and  some 
others,  are  names  of  which  that  country 
may  still  be  proud.  Most  of  their  works 
had  been  translated  into  English.  In 
1743,  Louis  XV.  founded  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery,  and  its  publica- 
tions were  exciting  a  general  interest. 
Morgagni  had  invited  a  greater  atten- 
tion to  morbid  Anatomy.  Heister's  use- 
fiil  and  valuable  system  was  become 
familiar  to  students.  A  zeal  to  emulate 
these  great  men  had  been  produced. 
Haller  had  published  his  important  ex- 
periments on  irritable  and  sensible  parts. 
The  large  additions  that  had  been  made, 
in    various    quarters,    to  physiological 
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knowledge,  were  at  length  embodied  by 
that  illustrious  physician  in  his  great 
work,  the  Elementa  Physiologice  Cor- 
poris HumanL  The  works  of  Chesel- 
den,  and  his  pupil  Samuel  Sharpe,  had 
been  attended  with  the  best  effects. 
The  anatomical  plates  published  by 
Bidloo,  Albinus,  Haller,  and  others, 
afforded  valuable  assistance  in  the  study 
of  Anatomy.  The  number  of  public 
hospitals  in  London  had  increased.  A 
more  liberal  admission  of  pupils  was 
allowed.  The  cultivated  and  observant 
mind  of  Mr.  Pott  was  diligently  em- 
ployed ;  and  his  writings  and  public 
lectures  on  Surgery,  diffused  an  im- 
portant influence:  and  finally,  John 
Hunter,  with  a  discernment  peculiarly 
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his  own,  began  to  investigate  and  as- 
certain those  principles  in  the  Animal 
(Economy,  which  at  length  enabled  him 
to  carry  light  into  almost  every  de- 
partment of  pathology. 

Mr.  Hunter  began  his  studies  in  his 
brother's  dissecting  room  in  1748,  being 
then  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age. 
Having  continued  them  till  1761,  he 
was  appointed  Staff  Surgeon  in  the 
expedition  against  Bellisle :  and  from 
the  account  he  has  given  us  of  the 
employment  of  his  time  there,  it  is 
evident  that  during  the  preceding  twelve 
years,  he  had  been  an  acute  observer, 
and  a  laborious  collector  and  treasurer 
of  facts ;  that  he  thought  for  himself,  and 
was   anxious  to  put  every  obscure,  or 
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doubtful  point  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
Having*  commenced  his  professional  pur- 
suits at  a  later  period  of  life  than  was 
usual,  and  then  beginning*  with  Anatomy, 
he  had  not  been  shackled  by  the  pre- 
judices of  the  times ;  and  the  native  in- 
dependence of  his  mind  enabled  him  at 
once  to  escape  the  narrow  path,  in  which 
Surgeons  had  been  too  long  accustomed 
to  tread,  hedged  in,  as  it  were  between 
hypothetical  assumption  on  the  one  hand, 
and  empirical  repetition  on  the  other. 
He  entered,  free  and  unfettered  by  either, 
into  the  field  of  physiology,  explored  its 
recesses,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  collect  and  arrang-e  its  stores,  and  to 
convert  them  to  practical  uses,  of  the 
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greatest  importance  to  his  profession, 
and  to  mankind. 

It  is  one  characteristic  of  a  truly 
great  and  philosophical  mind,  that  its 
first  advances  are  not  so  much  marked 
by  bold  and  adventurous  leaps,  as  by 
a  consistent  and  regular  progression; 
that  it  is  careful  wisely  to  accumu- 
late and  set  in  order  its  stores,  before 
it  affects  to  display  or  expend  them; 
that,  justly  diffident  of  itself,  it  learns 
well  to  stand  before  it  attempts  to  climb  ; 
and  that  its  conception  of  vast  objects, 
makes  it  more  particularly  anxious  to 
secure  an  accurate  knowledge  and  ad- 
justment of  small  ones.  It  is  this  which 
on  many  occasions,  both  ensures  and 
distinguishes  its  success.    Before  the  il- 
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lustrious  Nelson  fought  the  tremendous 
battle  of  Copenhagen,  he  went  out  to 
take  the  soundings  himself  of  that  water, 
which  was  on  the  morrow  to  be  the  scene 
of  his  triumph.  "  I  could  only  admire," 
says  an  eye  witness  and  companion  of 
his  Lordship,  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion, "  when  I  saw  the  first  man  in  all 
the  world  spend  the  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  in  boats,  and  wonder  when 
the  light  shewed  me  a  path  marked  by 
buoys,  which  had  been  trackless  the  pre- 
ceding evening."  But  hence  it  was,  that 
by  movements,  which,  to  the  less  accu- 
rately informed,  appeared  over  hazardous 
and  rash  in  that  most  intricate  situa- 
tion, with   that   stedfast  self-possession 
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and  heroic  confidence,  which  1 
only  can  inspire  and  uphold — 


"  Calm  and  serene,  he  drove  the  furious  blast/' 

Mr.  Hunter  returned  to  London  in 
1763,  with  an  unabated  ardour  for  re- 
search, and  in  December,  1768,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  St. 
George's  Hospital.  His  field  for  obser- 
vation and  practice  was  bow  greatly  di- 
versified and  enlarged,  and  he  diligently 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  it 
afforded  him.  In  1773,  Sir  Everard 
Home  has  informed  us,  he  formed  the 
plan  of  his  course  of  lectures,  in  which 
he  explained  at  large  those  views  which 
he  had  taken   of  the   most  important 
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subjects    in    Surgery,    and    which  are 

chiefly  contained  in  the  volume  he  has 

left  us  on  the  Blood,  on  Inflammation, 

and  on  Gun-shot  Wounds. 

« 

Of  this  incomparable  and  truly  ori- 
ginal work,  it  is  difficult  for  me  fully 
to  express  the  value  and  admiration  I 
feel — Legat  qui  nimquam  legit ;  qui 
semel  legit,  relegat.  When  I  consider 
the  immense  importance  and  univer- 
sality of  the  chief  subject  on  which  it 
treats;  the  crudity,  not  to  say  the  ab- 
surdity, of  the  notions  which  had  been 
entertained  respecting1  it  before  Mr. 
Hunter  s  time ;  the  laborious,  connected, 
and  truly  philosophical  manner  in  which 
he  pursued  the  investigation,  the  mul- 
titude of  facts  which  he  collected,  and 
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the  great  and  happy  change  which  the 
promulgation  of  his  views  (for  opinions 
I  will  not  call  them)  has  been  the 
mean  of  producing,  both  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Surgery,  it  appears  to 
me  the;  most  important  physio-patholo- 
gical work  that  ever  isstied  from  the 
press— A  careful  notation  and  digest 
of  principles,  by  the  soundness  and  in- 
fluence of  which,  Surg'ery  has  been 
raised  from  the  servility  of  a  mecha- 
nical art,  which  had  been  indebted 
chiefly  for  its  superiority  to  the  subject 
on  which  it  was  exercised,  to  a  science 
of  the  highest  interest  and  importance; 
built  on  elementary  facts,  ascertained 
and  demonstrated  by  patient  and  un- 
biassed observation,  and  by  the  answers 
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of  nature  herself,  to  the  sober  and  hum- 
ble interrogations  of  relevant  and  well- 
conducted  experiment.  It  was  published 
at  the  close  of  a  long*  and  active  life, 
after  ample  and  reiterated  study  and 
examination.  Yet  he  tells  us,  after  all, 
how  conscious  he  was  of  many  imper- 
fections in  it.  But  he  justly  observes, 
it  was  to  be  considered  "  as  a  new  figure, 
composed  from  rough  materials,  in  which 
process  little  or  no  assistance  could  be 
had  from  any  quarter."  Nevertheless,  his 
conviction  of  the  verity  of  the  principles 
it  contains  and  illustrates,  enabled  him  con- 
fidently to  anticipate  its  ultimate  success ; 
and  to  predict,  that  it  would  "  not  only 
enable  persons  to  write  on  the  subject, 
who  could  not  otherwise  have  done  it, 
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but  even  to  become  critics  in  matters, 
of  which,  till  then,  they  were  entirely 
ignorant." 

In  order,  however,  fully  to  enter  into 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Hunter's  labours,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  lead- 
ing- impression  which  appears  to  have 
given  them  their  peculiar  impulse  and 
direction.  For  then  is  the  power  of 
example  most  forcible  and  instructive, 
when  we  are  enabled  to  connect  the 
actions  we  contemplate,  with  those  ope- 
rations and  reflections  of  the  mind,  by 
which  they  were  suggested  and  go- 
verned. 

Dr.  William  Hunter  had  well  taught, 
and  Haller's  experiments  had  plainly 
shewn,  the  absurdity  which  was  charge- 
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able  on  the  prevailing  physiological  and 
pathological  theories  of  the  time,  of  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  functions  of  life, 
by  arguing  only  from  dead  to  living* 
matter.  This  truth  engaged  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's early  attention;  he  soon  felt  the 
necessity  of  studying  living  actions  in 
themselves,  in  order  to  arrive  at  safe 
conclusions  respecting*  them;  he  saw 
that  all  other  known  powers  were  in- 
competent to  account,  either  for  the  sub- 
sistence, or  the  agencies,  of  a  living*  body ; 
that  a  more  accurate  cognizance  ought 
to  be  taken  of  that  principle,  or  power, 
which,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  preserves 
the  body  from  dissolution,  with  or  with- 
out action,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  its 
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actions that  to  investigate  the  phe- 
nomena, in  which  this  principle  is  de- 
veloped, and  the  laws  by  which  it  governs 
and  is  governed,  was  the  physiologist's 
chief  concern.  Accordingly,  whether  he 
examined  natural  or  diseased  structures, 
or  processes,  either  in  man  or  in  any 
other  animal,  his  eye  was  continually 
directed,  undazzled  by  hypotheses  of  any 
description,  to  vital  operations.  This,  he 
says,  was  "  always  his  favourite  business 
and  amusement."  *  It  was  this  which 
stamped  a  novel  and  peculiar  character 
on  all  his  labours,  and  has  given  to  his 
writings  their  intrinsic  and  permanent 
value.    He  never  intended  his  Museum 


*  Observations  on  The  Animal  (Economy,  Page  115. 
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to  be  a  mere  cabinet  of  rarities,  not 
even  a  mere  exhibition  of  structure js  ; 
but  to  be  a  systematic  and  illuminated 
record  of  the  operations  and  products 
of  life,  in  a  state  of  health,  and  under 
the  influence  of  disease,  and  in  its  va- 
rious approaches  and  recessions  from  the 
one  to  the  othe  r.  I  could  wish  every 
member  of  the  profession  to  be  aware 
of  this.  The  Museum  will  then  be  vi- 
sited with  double  interest  and  instruc- 
tion, and  we  may  anticipate  large  and 
bountiful  additions  to  it,  from  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  further  this 
grand  and  important  scheme  of  univer- 
sal o-ood. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  an  inquiry 
then  so   peculiar,    and   which    first  cu- 
ll 2 
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tered  deeply,  and  minutely,  and  exten- 
sively, into  the  phenomena  of  life;  and 
statements,  the  result  of  it,  which  showed 
life  to  reside  in  the  blood,  and  in  other 
fluid  and  semi-fluid  substances,  and  which, 
either  discarded  the  prevailing*  theories, 
or  at  least,  sent  them  back  for  re-ex- 
amination, and  which,  rendered  a  new 
terminology  necessary  for  an  adequate 
discrimination  of  facts,  should  appear  in- 
comprehensible to  some,  and  even  be 
reprobated  by  others,  who  had  been 
educated  under  different  and  narrower 
views.  T0  learn  is  often  difficult,  even 
when  it  is  attended  with  pleasure ;  to 
unlearn  is  still  more  difficult,  and  it  is 
mostly  attended  with  pain. 

I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted,  when 
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the  idea  Mr.  Hunter  has  given  of  the 
principle  of  life  is  objected  to  as  meta- 
physical. Metaphysical  indeed  it  may 
be  truly  called,  if  we  understand  the 
term  Metaphysics  in  the  sense  in  which 
Aristotle  originally  employed  it,  to  de- 
note that  study  of  causes  and  princi- 
ples, in  which,  he  says,  wisdom  consists,* 
and  of  which,  therefore,  the  mind  must 
take  cog-nizance  by  its  own  contempla- 
tions, in  addition  to  that  knowledge  of 

*  From  hence  he  concludes,  that  he  who  has  the  most  exten- 
sive and  perfect  knowledge  of  causes,  is  the  wisest  man;  and 
that  perfect  wisdom  can  only  belong  to  a  supreme,  eternal,  and 
perfectly  happy  Being,  who  is  himself  the  primary  designer,  and 
first  cause  of  all  things.  An  idea  sublimely  true,  and  finely  illus- 
trative of  the  expression  of  the  apostles  Paul  and  Jude,  /xovw  oofu  $eu. 
Rom.  xvi.  27.  1  Tim.  i.  17.  Jude  25 —V.  Arist.  Metaph.  Lib.  i. 
C.  T.  and  Lib.  xiv.  and  Gillies's  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Works, 
P.  100,  et  seq. 
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physical  facts,  which  it  acquires  im- 
mediately from  the  senses.  But,  if  we 
take  for  metaphysics  that  art  of  sub- 
tilizing abstracted  and  gratuitous  dis- 
tinctions, in  which  the  schoolmen  in- 
dulged, and  which*  by  a  sad  perversion 
of  language,  seems  almost  to  have 
monopolized  the  name ;  then  nothing 
can  less  deserve  to  be  called  metaphy- 
sical than  Mr.  Hunter's  statements. 
Indeed  he  does  not  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed an  excursive  imagination.  *  It 
was  only  by  a  close  and  undiverted  at- 

*  "  His  mind  was  naturally  formed  for  investigation,  and  that 
turn  displayed  itself  on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  and  always 
with  mathematical  exactness.  What  is  curious,  it  fatigued  him 
to  be  long  in  a  mixed  company,  which  did  not  admit  of  con- 
nected conversation;  more  particularly  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life." 

Sir  Ev.  Home's  Life  of  Hunter,  p.  65. 
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tention  to  the  sequences  of  facts,  that 
he  was  led  to  an  induction  of  their 
causes. 

It  may  farther  be  added  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  Mr.  Hunters  view  of  life  is 
in  harmony  with  the  only  rational  ac- 
count which  has  ever  been  given,  of  the 
first  production  of  living*  beings;  from 
which  we  may  collect,  that  in  the  real 
order  of  things,  the  organization  was 
first  completed,  and  life  afterward  be- 
stowed, as  a  power,  or  principle,  by 
which  the  original  individuals  should  be, 
for  a  time,  preserved  in  their  destined 
states  of  action;  and  which,  should  en- 
sure a  succession  of  races  of  beings,  of 
like  form  and  nature  to  themselves,  and 
to  be  produced  by  them,   each  engen- 
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dering*  its  own  kind  only.  *  And  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  these  are  the  final 
causes  of  life  under  all  its  modifications ; 
that  though  it  exists  in  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  forms,  it  can  never  be  origi- 
nated from  casual,  or  amorphous  masses ; 
and  that  when  in  consequence  of  irre- 
gularity, or  excess,  in  its  operations, 
such  masses  are  produced,  they  are  to- 

*  Gen.  ii.  3,  5,  7.  The  expression  in  verse  3  is  very  remarkable, 
and  inadequately  rendered  in  the  current  English  version,  which 
God  created  and  made;  but  better  in  the  marginal  reading,  created 
to  make,  rwyh  OT6i*  Nil  ItPN,  quod  creaverat  Deus,  ut  faceret, 
(Montanus)  which  God  created  that  he  might  make;  distinguishing 
thus  between  production  and  adaptation,  (matter  and  form)  to 
both  of  which  life  was  afterward  superadded,  to  give  efficiency 
to  the  whole.  So,  verse  5,  The  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and 
the  heavens,  and  evert/  plant  in  the  field,  before  it  was  in  the 
earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field,  before  it  grew.  Again, 
verse  7,  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground,  and  (then)  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul. 
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tally  unable  to  sustain  a  separate  and 
independent  vitality.  That  it  depends 
on  no  particular  quantity  of  matter,  but 
is  as  entire  and  unconfused  in  the  mi- 
nutest animalcule*,  as  in  an  elephant  or 
a  whale.  That  it  is  in  all  cases  intended 
to  constitute  and  to  maintain,  individu- 
ality of  kind  in  the  mass  which  it  oc- 
cupies, and  that  when  it  is  rendered 
incompetent  to  this  end,  it  is  always 
evanescent,  and  soon  leaves  the  matter 
over  which  it  had  exercised  its  domi- 
nion, open  to  the  decompounding*  opera- 
tion of  surrounding*  agents,  from  which, 
pending*  that  dominion,  it  afforded  a 
competent  protection — (the  poverty  of 
language  compels  us,  on  these  subjects, 
to  have  recourse  to  figurative  modes  of 
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expression) — In  these  respects,  therefore, 
it  differs  from  every  other  power  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  while  it  so 
arranges  its  materials,  and  builds  up  its 
structures,  as  either  to  counteract  or 
elude  them,  or  else  to  make  them  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  it  is  itself  car- 
rying* on.  The  attractions  of  cohesion, 
gravitation,  and  chemical  affinity,  elec- 
tricity, and  the  mechanical  powers,  may 
be  distinctly  recognized  as  taking  part 
in  its  operations;  but  all  as  coadjutors 
only,  neither  of  them  as  the  director  of 
the  whole ;  either  of  them  in  excess,  may 
overpower  and  extinguish  it ;  but  when 
it  is  once  lost,  not  any  of  them  can 
reproduce  it ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  restored, 
but  by  a  special  interposition  of  the  same 
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creative  power,  which  first  ordained,  and 
allotted  its  existence. 

Having-  thus  noted  the  peculiar  agent, 
or  active  principle,  by  which  the  body 
is  constructed  and  actuated,  Mr.  Hun- 
ters attention  was  next  directed  to  the 
material  which  it  compounds  and  em- 
ploys, in  order  to  effectuate  its  pur- 
poses; which  purposes,  he  observes,  are 
reducible  to  two  heads,  the  support  of 
the  matter  of  the  body,  and  the  sup- 
port of  its  different  actions.  He  there- 
fore carefully  examined  the  component 
parts  of  the  blood,  its  material  and  vital 
properties,  especially  its  power  of  be- 
coming* solid;  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing- and  following-  that  change,  in  dif- 
ferent   situations,   and    under  different 
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conditions;  and  the  reciprocal  influences 
of  the  circulation,  digestion,  and  respira- 
tion upon  each  other.  He  shewed  the 
harmony  which  subsists  between  living 
blood  and  the  living-  parts  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  and  for  the  support 
of  whose  life,  and  substance,  and  actions, 
it  is  destined,  and  the  effects  produced 
when  that  harmony  is  destroyed.  He 
watched  its  movements  from  the  punctum 
saliens  in  the  incubated  egg',  to  its  va- 
rious meanderings  and  influxes  through 
the  complicated  intertextures  and  com- 
munications of  arteries  and  veins,  sinuses 
and  cells  in  the  sanguiferous  systems 
of  perfect  animals;  looking  into  them  all 
for  facts  to  illustrate  the  phenomena 
he  observed  in  man,   or  to  direct  him 
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to  others  not  yet  recognized ;  lie  noticed 
its  appearances  in  health  and  in  dis- 
eases, during*  life  and  after  death.  Then 
he  investigated  the  construction,  recipro- 
cal adaptations  and  distributions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  vascular,  absorbent, 
and  nervous  systems,  and  their  functional 
connections  with  each  other.  And  having 
laid  this  broad  and  substantial  foundation 
for  the  consideration  of  his  subject,  he 
proceeded  to  an  experimental  examina- 
tion of  Inflammation;  its  various  kinds, 
degrees,  and  circumstances,  as  the  dis- 
ordered action  of  these  living  vessels, 
the  carriers  and  distributors  of  this 
living  blood.  With  a  scrutinizing  eye, 
and  employing  all  the  known  means 
of  anatomical  research,  he  examined  the 
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changes  it  produces  in  parts  of  every 
structure,  and  every  function,  from  its 
most  simple  and  superficial  manifesta- 
tions, to  its  greatest  disturbances  and 
ravag-es;  and  the  nature  of  the  effusions, 
secretions,  and  deposits  arising*  from  it; 
the  concomitant  and  subsequent  action 
of  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  the  states  of 
the  nervous  system,  under  these  varied 
circumstances;  and  from  the  whole  he 
deduced  those  principles  respecting*  its 
treatment  which  this  extended  survey  of 
facts,  and  the  known  properties  of  re- 
medies, would  indicate  and  justify.  These 
principles  he  put  to  the  best  possible 
test,  by  an  application  of  them  to  the 
manag-ement  of  g-un-shot  wounds;  in 
which,  every  order  of  parts  in  the  body, 
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comes  occasionally  under  exposure  and 
review,  in  all  the  varieties,  progressions, 
and  terminations  of  inflammation.  He 
then  felt  himself  authorized  to  apply  the 
same  principles,  and  the  line  of  conduct 
suggested  by  them,  to  inflammation  as 
it  occurs  in  adjunction  to  other  injuries 
and  diseases,  and  operations ;  in  all  cases 
balancing  the  existing  actions  of  parts 
against  their  respective  powers,  and 
considering  when,  and  how,  and  in  what 
degTee,  either  should  be  diminished,  or 
excited,  or  supported.  By  this  train  of 
investigation,  he  greatly  illustrated  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  inflammatory 
diseases  in  general,  and  thus  rendered 
incalculable  benefit  to  medical  science  at 
large,  and  especially  to   Surgery;  and 
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often  found  his  way,  when  others  were 
at  a  loss :  so  that  those  who  could  not 
enter  into  his  reasonings,  and  therefore 
treated  them  as  visionary,  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  general  correct- 
ness of  his  decisions,  sought  his  counsel 
in  difficulty,  and  often  strengthened 
their  own  reputation,  by  adopting  those 
means  of  relief  which  his  resources  en- 
abled him  to  suggest,  though  not  always 
in  accordance  with  their  own  opinions. 
For  Truth  is  not  content  with  exerting 
her  power,  and  conferring  her  benefits, 
on  those  who  display  and  admire  her; 
she  extends  them  also  to  those  who  mis- 
take, and  even  to  those  who  oppose  her. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  with  what 
effect  the  principal  discoveries  by  which 
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physiology  has  been  advanced,  appear  to 
have  thrown  their  combined  light  into 
Mr.  Hunter's  microscopic  mind;  each 
concurring1  with  the  rest  in  enabling'  him 
to  discern  and  to  connect  the  uses  of 
all.  I  have  already  noticed  how  he  pur- 
sued the  course  of  the  blood,  tracking 
it,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  into  every 
structure  and  every  process,  whether 
healthy,  morbid,  or  remedial.  The  art 
of  injecting  furnished  him,  and  him  first, 
with  the  explanation  of  adhesive  inflam- 
mation, its  multiform  results,  and  the 
rational  treatment  of  them,  and  of  the 
mode  of  production  and  evolution  of 
many  preternatural  formations.  His 
examination  of  the  absorbents,  led  him 
to  a  careful   reflection   on  the  actions 
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and  uses  of  their  primary  branches  and 
originations,  and  of  their  glands,  and 
thus  to  an  explication  of  some  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  health, 
of  disease,  and  of  restoration.  He  en- 
tered largely  into  the  subject  of  irrita- 
bility, both  natural  and  morbid,  pointing 
out  the  distinction  between  this  property, 
and  power.  He  noted  the  different 
sympathies,  and  orders  of  parts,  and 
their  respective  shares  in  the  functions 
of  health,  and  in  the  transmission  of  dis- 
ease. He  illustrated  the  effects  and 
treatment  of  the  venereal  disease,  and 
distinguished  its  specific  effects  from  those 
of  other  circumstances  which  may  co-exist 
with  them.  He  showed  how  generally 
preternatural  actions   have  a  tendency 
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to  counteract  each  other,  and  that  it  is 
often  by  instituting'  new  actions,  incom- 
patible with  those  already  existing*,  that 
the  latter  are  subdued,  rather  than  by 
the  evacuations  which  are  often  produced 
in  this  process,  to  which  their  curative 
effects  had  generally  been  ascribed,  and 
on  which  an  erroneous  reliance  had  often 
been  placed.  To  his  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  all  these  principles,  an  acute- 
ness  in  discriminating-  their  separate  in- 
fluences, and  a  promptitude  in  summing- 
up  their  total  amount,  we  owe  many 
wise  and  successful  deviations  from  the 
former  practice.  His  operation  for  pop- 
liteal aneurism,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  ever  made  in 
Operative  Surg-ery,  and  which  has  led  to 
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such  important  results,  was  no  rash,  nor 
conjectural,  nor  casual  undertaking;  but 
a  scientific  calculation,  computed  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  capability  of  the 
anastomosing*  arteries,  and  that  of  the 
absorbents,  and  the  confidence  he  felt 
entitled  to  place  in  their  co-operation. 
He  therefore  not  only  introduced  im- 
provements, and  devised  expedients  him- 
self, but  gave  additional  value  to  those 
of  others,  by  disclosing-  the  principles  on 
which  their  success  was  founded,  and 
thus  at  once  elucidating  and  establish- 
ing their  real  merits,  and  often  suggesting 
an  application  of  them  to  ulterior  ob- 
jects. He  thus  opened  an  ample  way 
for  the  progress  of  succeeding  investi- 
gators, pointing  to  many  objects  which 
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required  farther  research,  and  leaving 
way-marks,  as  it  were,  where  he  had 
not  leisure,  or  means,  to  tarry  himself, 
but  where  future  travellers  might  find 
profitable  employment. 

His  experiments  on  living1  animals 
were  numerous,  almost  beyond  compare. 
For  though  it  is  always  distressing*  to 
a  feeling*  mind  to  cause  pain  to  any 
sentient  being,  yet  there  is  no  other 
way  of  ascertaining  many  facts  which 
are  altogether  dependent  on  life,  and 
therefore  observable  only  during  its 
continuance.  If  this  remark  should  be 
thought  by  any  to  partake  somewhat  of 
cruelty,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  to 
slaughter  animals  daily  for  our  food, 
to  entangle  or  imprison  them  for  our 
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amusement,  and  to  chase  them  over 
field  and  over  forest,  and  then  muti- 
late or  destroy  them,  for  either  of  these 
purposes,  necessity  and  habit  have  com- 
pletely reconciled  us.  And  if  in  these 
cases  we  act  in  no  dissonance  from  the 
general  system  of  nature,  and  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  to  ascertain*  with 
precision  such  facts  as  may  lead  to  the 
preservation  or  restoration  of  health, 
must  be  a  purpose  which  will  equally 
authorize  the  sufferings  we  reluctantly 
inflict*  Having  this  benevolent  object 
solely  and  constantly  in  view,  we  are 
chargeable  with  no  angry  nor  wantoii 
cruelties;  our  humanity  is  not  deterio- 
rated; on  the  contrary,  it  is  enlighten- 
ed and  directed  ;  because  we  are  thus 
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enabled  more  clearly  to  discover  how  it 
may  be  most  correctly  and  successfully 
employed  for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted, 
and  to  derive  a  superior  gratification 
from  this  source,  which  must  ever  pre- 
dominate in  our  breasts. 

Constantly  pursuing  a  connected  course 
of  experimental  inquiry  for  such  a  be- 
nevolent purpose,  Mr.  Hunter  was  awake 
to  every  fact  which  could  throw  light 
upon  it.  His  observation  of  the  unpru- 
trescent  state  of  eggs  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  successful  incubation,  first  led 
him  to  discriminate  betwixt  life,  as.  a 
power,  and  organization,  as  the  mere 
mechanism  by  which  it  operates.  By 
noticing'  the  movements  of  some  drown- 
ing snails,  and  the  effects  produced  upon 
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lizards,  by  bringing*  them  prematurely 
out  of  their  lurking"  places  in  the  win- 
ter, he  ascertained  some  of  the  most 
important  in  that  chain  of  facts,  which 
guide  and  encourage  us  in  our  attempts 
to  restore  suspended  animation.  Every 
animal,  every  disease,  presented  him  with 
some  topic  for  illustration  or  research. 
He  has  therefore  enriched  human  and 
comparative  Anatomy,  and  morbid  Ana- 
tomy, and  Surgery,  with  so  many  ob- 
servations of  facts  of  radical  importance, 
and  established  their  correctness  by  so 
many  valuable  preparations  contained  in 
his  collection,  that  the  donation  of  that 
collection  to  this  College,  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  Government  of  our  country, 
and  the  foundation  of  lectures  upon  it, 
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was  an  act  of  lasting*  beneficence  to  the 
whole  human  race. 

The  greater  number  of  those  Surgeons 
who  have  received  their  professional  edu- 
cation among*  us  in  later  years,  have, 
from  the  commencement  of  their  studies, 
been  so  familiarized  with  the  ideas  Mr. 
Hunter  originally  communicated,  and 
which  are  dispersed  through  his  writings, 
that  his  views  of  physiological  and  patho- 
logical facts,  are  incorporated  with  their 
most  elementary  conceptions.  To  such 
persons,  happily,  they  have  never  borne  the 
appearance  of  innovations,  but  only  that 
of  first  and  indisputable  principles,  which 
it  seems  strange  should  ever  have  been 
doubtful,  or  obscure,  or  unobserved.  So 
was  it  with  the  axioms  of  Bacon  and 
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of  Newton,  when  the  lustre  of  their  self- 
evidence  had  withered  the  dogmas  of  the 
schools,  and  had  set  men  in  the  right 
track  for  the  detection  and  discrimina- 
tion of  truth.  Those  who  look  only  on 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  have 
not  personally  witnessed  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  may  perhaps  be 
sometimes  tempted  to  undervalue,  or 
overlook,  those  grand  efforts  of  intellect, 
by  which  truths  of  the  greatest  univer^ 
sality  and  importance,  and  which  now 
appear  the  most  simple  and  incontest- 
able, were  first  noted,  and  disentangled 
from  the  mazes  of  error  and  conjecture. 
But  to  be  adequately  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  light,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  look  on  the  objects  it  re- 
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veals;  we  must  also  reflect  on  the  ob- 
scurities that  have  fled  before  it,  and 
there  are  occasions,  on  which  those  feel 
a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  prospects  it 
sets  before  them,  who,  having'  observed 
its  dawn,  and  witnessed  its  progress,  at 
length  behold  the  full  display  of  its  ir- 
resistible dominion; 

But  in  this  attempt  to  point  out  some 
of  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Hunter  (for 
I  could  considerably  lengthen  the  list,) 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned  what  I  con- 
sider as  his  chief  praise;  I  mean  the 
philanthropy  and  public  spirit  which  cha- 
racterized his  life,  and  were  conspicuous 
in  all  his  undertakings.  His  was  that 
true  and  lofty  spirit  of  science,  which 
will  not  condescend   to  seek  for  emi- 
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nence  or  wealth,  by  arrogating*  a  de- 
gree of  skill  and  dexterity  that  no 
other  can  attain,  or  vaunting  a  remedy 
with  which  no  one  else  is  acquainted; 
but  which  rests  for  its  reward  on  the 
fair  fame  and  merit  of  its  acts;  which 
is  ever  intent  on  the  discovery  of  truth, 
and  is  then  most  of  all  delighted,  when 
it  can  most  effectually  assist  others  in 
the  common  labour  and  duty  of  us 
all — the  advancement  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  the  alleviation  of  human  dis- 
tress. It  was  this  which  gave  to  his  ex- 
ample, and  to  his  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  profession,  that  moral 
and  enduring  force,  without  which  they 
would  have  failed  of  their  aim.  Mr. 
Hunter  was  as  willing  to  awaken  and  to 
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assist  the  researches  of  others,  as  to 
prosecute  his  own.  The  thing  that  vexed 
him  most,  was,  to  see  so  much  to  be 
done,  and  so  few  disposed  to  take  a  part 
in  doing  it.  And  I  am  confident  his 
breast  would  have  glowed  with  joy,  could 
he  have  anticipated  the  assembly  to 
which  I  have  this  day  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress myself,  and  have  imagined  the  pre- 
sence of  those  distinguished  Surgeons, 
who  have  pursued  his  discoveries,  ex- 
tended or  corrected  his  views,  opened 
new  sources  of  information,  and  animated 
by  an  equal  candour  and  benevolence 
of  disposition,  have  become  honours  to 
their  profession,  ornaments  of  this  College, 
and  benefactors  to  mankind. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  form  and  to 
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develope  such  useful  characters,  that  in 
conjunction  with  his  learned  friend  Dr. 
George  Fordyce,  then  the  most  eminent 
lecturer  on  medicine  and  chemistry  in 
London,  he  founded  a  Society,  called  the 
Lyceum  Medicttm  Londinense,  for  the 
benefit  of  students,  as  well  as  of  settled 
practitioners  in  each  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession. To  this  Society  he  gave  gra- 
tuitous permission  to  meet  weekly,  during 
the  season,  in  his  Lecture  Room,  where 
he  generally  displayed  for  their  inspec- 
tion, the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
additions  that  were  made  to  his  Museum. 
From  this  have  originated  several  simi- 
lar societies  in  the  metropolis,  where 
youthful  talent  is  encouraged  to  Unfold 
itself,  and   where  each  member  is  ex- 
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pected  to  become  an  observer  and  an  en- 
quirer for  the  rest,  as  well  as  for  him- 
self, that  he  may  receive  a  reciprocal 
benefit  in  return. 

Mr.  Hunter's  valuable  life  was  sud- 
denly terminated  on  the  sixteenth  of 
October,  1793,  before  he  had  completed 
his  sixty-sixth  year.  And  it  cannot  be 
improper  for  me  here  respectfully  to 
mention,  that  Mrs.  Hunter,  having*  sur- 
vived him  more  than  twenty-seven  years, 
died  on  the  seventh  of  last  month,  in 
the  seventy-ninth  year  of  her  age;  after 
sustaining-  an  honourable  widowhood,  es- 
timable for  talents  of  her  own,  and  ve- 
nerable as  the  relict  of  her  illustrious 
husband. 
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Variously  placed  as  we  are  in  society, 
with  different  talents,  opportunities,  and 
duties,  equality  of  attainment  is  neither 
to  be  expected  nor  desired.  Indeed,  its 
diversity  binds  society  together.  Yet, 
in  Mr.  Hunters  example,  we  may  all 
see  to  advantage,  how  the  ground-work 
of  professional  excellence  is  to  be  laid; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  as  much  as 
in  us  lies,  to  strive  to  lay  that  ground- 
work well.  More  especially  is  this  the 
duty  of  those,  who  aspire  to  situations 
that  will  hold  them  up  as  examples 
and  instructors  to  others.  Like  Mr. 
Hunter,  they  must  go  from  the  agent 
to  the  material,  from  the  material  to 
the  structure,  from  the  structure  to  the 
function;   then   to    local,   relative,  and 
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sympathetic  connection ;  to  the  varied 
nature  and  effects,  whether  local  or  ge- 
neral, of  injuries,  disorders,  and  diseases ; 
to  the  properties,  modes  of  employment, 
and  of  the  action  of  remedies;  and  the 
nature,  time,  methods,  antecedents,  con- 
comitants, results,  and  contingencies,  of 
such  operations  as  may  be  required,  and 
the  progress  and  regulation  of  those 
curative  processes,  over  which  we  have 
a  limited  influence,  but  which  can  only 
be  executed  by  the  powers  and  resources 
of  life :  and  they  must  avail  themselves 
in  their  progress  of  all  the  lights  which 
the  different  branches  of  philosophy 
will  afford  them;  conducting  themselves 
throughout,  as  the  humble  enquirers, 
and  teachable  scholars  of  nature,  who, 
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if  we  overlook  the  supremacy  of  her 
laws,  or  break  away  from  the  minute- 
ness and  subtilty  of  her  arrangements,, 
will  mock  our  speculations,  and  write 
our  theories  in  the  sand*  It  is  by  this 
orderly  assemblage  of  principles  in  the 
mind,  that  it  will  be  made  at  once  dis- 
criminating* and  comprehensive,  so  that 
both  passing*  and  recorded  facts  will  at- 
tach themselves  to  it,  not  as  a  mere 
loose  and  turbid  deposit,  but  with  the 
clearness,  regularity,  and  permanence,  of 
characteristic  form,  available  for  use,  arid 
at  hand  when  required,  to  assist  medi- 
tation, to  impart  instruction,  and  to 
strengthen  and  guide  us  through  dif- 
ficulties in  practice*  It  is  this  alone 
which  can  fully  fit  us,  fairly  to  estimate* 
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or  faithfully  to  correct,  either  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  or  those  which  we  our- 
selves may  form;  which  can  render  us 
fertile  in  expedients,  and  point  out  the 
way  of  safety,  where  the  beaten  path 
divides,  or  stops  short  before  us.  All 
pretensions  to  an  exclusive,  or  superior 
knowledg-e,  or  treatment,  of  any  particu- 
lar diseases,  or  of  the  diseases  of  any  parti- 
cular org-an,  that  cannot  ultimately  rest 
on  this  foundation,  are  in  their  own  na- 
ture defective,  and  for  the  most  part 
illusory;  and  whatever  attractions  they 
may  hold  out  to  the  credulous,  the  im- 
patient, the  terrified,  or  the  despairing*, 
they  are,  upon  the  whole,  detrimental 
to  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  therefore,  adverse  to  the 
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general  good.  Nor  will  the  boast  of  ex- 
perience avail  them  mnch  in  the  eye  of 
sober  reason — Experience  has  been  justly 
defined  by  a  celebrated  German  Philo- 
sopher, *  to  consist  in  what  we  know 
by  an  attention  to  our  perceptions;  but 
if  we  are  not  careful  to  acquire,  and 
proceed  upon,  a  just  and  coherent  know- 
ledge of  principles,  our  perceptions  will 
be  partial  and  dislocated,  and  our  ex- 
perience will  soon  dwindle  away  into 
mere  superficial  remark,  and  almost  un- 
distinguishing  repetition. 

But  though  Science  admits  neither  mo- 
nopoly nor  mystery  in  her  train,  and 
bestows  her  chief  applause  on  those  who 
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elucidate  truth  by  truth,  who  discover 
the  connections  of  facts  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  rest,  and  unre- 
servedly lay  them  open  to  the  world, 
she  always  welcomes  the  unsophisticated 
narration  of  facts,  from  what  quarter 
soever  it  may  come.  Not  the  wisest 
among  us  can  tell  by  whom  the  most 
important  of  them  shall  first  be  observed. 
Truth  was  often  well  compared,  by  a 
late  revered  and  learned  friend  of  mine, 
to  a  ball  of  crystal  that  fell  down  from 
heaven,  and  dashed  into  thousands  of 
pieces,  which  were  scattered  all  over 
the  earth.  No  individual,  he  would  say, 
however  extensive  his  domain,  has  pos- 
session of  the  whole.  Often  you  will 
find  an  useful  portion  where  you  least 
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expect  it.  Only  be  sure  that  you  know 
the  characters  of  the  true  gem,  and  are 
able  to  distinguish  it  from  counterfeits, 
and  then  you  need  not  despair  of  disco- 
vering some  fragment  at  least,  which, 
fitly  adjusted,  or  wisely  deposited,  may 
not  only  enrich  your  own  mind,  but 
also  render  you  of  service  to  others. 

With  pleasing  anticipation,  therefore, 
may  we  look  round  on  those  who  have 
entered  on  their  professional  career  in 
these  more  enlightened  days,  when  the 
works  of  the  great  men  of  early  times 
have  received  the  improvements  and  ad- 
ditions of  Parey,  Wiseman,  Cheselden, 
Samuel  Sharpe,  Pott,  Hawkins,  Brom- 
feild,  William  Sharp,  Allanson,  Hun- 
ter, Earle,  Hey,  and  many  others,  who 
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have  flourished  in  this  and  the  sister 
kingdoms,  and  on  the  Continent;  and 
these  have  been  still  farther  increased 
by  the  valuable  labours  of  many  living 
characters,  whom  we  have  the  happiness 
still  to  possess ;  and  who,  though  the  de- 
licacy to  be  observed  on  these  occasions 
will  not  allow  me  to  name  them,  are 
well  known  to  all  this  assembly.  From 
hence,  and  from  the  facilities  afforded 
for  the  administration  of  medical  and 
surgical  aid  to  our  poor,  by  the  boun- 
tiful contributions  of  a  generous  people, 
in  support  of  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and 
dispensaries,  society  already  wears  a 
different  aspect  from  that,  which  some 
of  us  remember  it  formerly  presented. 
Seldom  do  we  now  behold  those  squalid 
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and  deformed  mendicants,  scarcely  less 
the  victims  of  poverty  than  of  diseases 
ill  understood,  or  of  injuries  unaided,  or 
unskilfully  treated,  that  used  to  shock 
the  feelings  of  every  compassionate  heart, 
in  almost  every  walk  through  our  streets. 
Ulcers  of  the  legs,  once  too  justly  called 
the  Opprobrium  Chirurgorum,  which  then 
formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  disease 
and  misery  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  especially  of  the  laborious 
poor,  are  now  in  general,  successfully 
treated.  To  my  lately  deceased  friend, 
Dr.  Michael  Underwood,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  and  who  had  been 
an  assiduous  pupil  of  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins, 
is  the  credit  due,  of  having  established 
the  rationality  and  efficacy  of  a  mode  of 
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treatment,  by  which  most  of  these  cases 
are  rendered  manageable,  and  many  of 
the  most  distressing'  of  them  permanently 
cured.  By  following*  the  principle  on 
which  he  set  out,  this  practice  has  re- 
ceived important  improvements,  especially 
by  Mr.  Bayntun,  of  Bristol,  and  an  useful 
application  to  analogous  states  of  dis- 
ease. It  is  therefore  with  sincere  plea- 
sure that  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  is  now  afforded  me,  to  pay  this 
just  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of  the  friends 
of  my  earliest  professional  studies,  whose 
constant,  and  beneficial,  and  charitable 
solicitude  for  this  class  of  sufferers,  I 
had  many  opportunities  to  witness,  and 
whose  treatise  on  the  subject  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  Surgical  library. 
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To  a  benevolent  mind,  when  duly  ap- 
preciating the  value  of  health,  and  the 
calamities  attending  its  loss,  and  contem- 
plating the  nature  and  number  of  those 
casualties  and  diseases,  from  which,  no 
rank  nor  condition  in  life,  nor  tenderness 
of  endearment,  nor  importance  of  cha- 
racter, is  capable  of  conferring  an  ex- 
emption; it  must  be  gratifying  to  know, 
that  there  are  now,  in  the  British  do- 
minions, at  home  and  in  the  Colonies, 
several  thousands  of  persons,  who  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  at  this 
College ;  that  many  more  are  dispersed 
over  other  parts  of  the  world,  carrying- 
with  them  the  benefits  derived  from  our 
present  extended  and  appropriate  system 
of  Surgical  education,  and  assisting  to 
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confer  those  blessings  on  their  fellow 
creatures,  without  which,  all  the  splen- 
dour of  external  pomp  "  begins  to  pale 
its  ineffectual  fire" — blessings  which  are 
oft  seen  to  awaken  the  finest  sensibilities 
of  our  nature;  and  for  which,  even  the 
clenched  sinews  of  avarice  will,  sometimes, 
spontaneously  slacken  their  grasp. 

But  while  we  reflect  with  satisfac- 
tion on  the  prosperity  of  our  own  exer- 
tions, we  must  not  omit  to  acknowledge, 
with  the  gTeat  respect  that  is  due,  the 
manifold  public  advantages  which  have 
constantly  been  derived  from  those  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  who 
not  only  in  these  brighter  days,  but 
through  a  long  sera  of  comparative  dark- 
ness and  prejudice,  preserved  the  light 
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of  Medical  Science  unextinguished  and 
pure;  and  who  have,  for  three  centuries, 
continued  to  reflect  honour  on  this  na- 
tion, by  members  eminent  for  learning-, 
great  in  science,  and  distinguished  by 
the  first  excellence  in  professional  at- 
tainments. Having*  enjoyed  in  our  Uni- 
versities the  highest  means  of  cultivation 
that  are  provided  for  the  human  intel- 
lect, and  then  devoting  themselves  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  medicine; 
these  enlightened  persons  are  most  wisely 
^nd  beneficially  appointed  the  consti- 
tutional guardians  of  the  public  health ; 
and  we  feel  it  an  happiness  to  unite 
with  them  in  our  endeavours  to  miti- 
gate the  pains  of  disease ;  to  convey 
consolation  and  hope  into  the  chambers 
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of  anxiety  and  alarm;  and  to  avert,  or 
alleviate,  that  stroke,  which  rends  asun- 
der all  human  attachments,  by  disu- 
niting* the  conscious  and  immortal  part 
of  man  from  the  world  of  matter,  and 
transferring  it  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  advert 
to  the  benefits  derived  from  Surgery, 
in  the  comparatively  tranquil  and  mea- 
sured course  of  civil  life ;  we  must  not 
forget  what  it  has  accomplished  in  other 
and  more  turbulent  scenes.  We  must 
turn  to  those  seas,  and  fields,  and  man- 
tling walls,  over  which  the  thunder  of 
the  murderous  cannon  has  roared ;  where 
fire  and  sword  have  met  in  awful  con- 
junction, to  support,  or  to  oppose,  un- 
relenting ambition ;  and  where  the  loaded 
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engines  of  war  have  vomited  forth  instant 
death  and  mutilation  upon  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands.  How  many  lives 
have  been  preserved ;  how  many  days  and 
nights  of  agony  and  torment  have  been 
prevented ;  what  solace  and  consolation 
have  been  afforded  in  the  slow  and 
gloomy  hours  of  anguish  and  suspense, 
by  the  firm  and  faithful  hand  which 
Surgery  has  been  enabled  to  stretch 
forth  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  brave! 
Sudden,  arduous,  and  complicated*  are 
often  the  duties,  which  a  naval  or  a  mi- 
litary Surgeon  is  called  to  perform— 

"  Hie  illi  occurrit  Tydeus;  hie  inclytus  armis 
Parthenopeeus,  et  Adrasti  pallentis  imago" — 

but  well  have  these  duties  been  sus- 
tained.   The    tried   skill  and  humanity 
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of  our  Surgeons,  have  been  associated 
with  the  military  glory  of  their  country, 
and  have  divested  the  day  of  battle  of  half 
its  horrors* 

With  such  recollections,  we  gratefully 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  late 
revered  and  benevolent  Sovereign  of  these 
realms.  Ever  earnest  to  promote  all 
that  could  advance  the  moral,  the  po- 
litical, the  social,  or  the  individual  good 
and  happiness  of  his  people,  and  duly 
estimating  the  importance  of  appropri- 
ate civil  institutions  to  national  great- 
ness and  internal  tranquillity,  George 
the  Third  honoured  the  progress  of 
Surgical  Science  with  his  royal  notice 
and  patronage.  By  founding  this  College, 
he  conferred  that  exterior  rank  on  our 
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profession,  of  which  its  growing  charac- 
ter and  utility  had  rendered  it  worthy : 
and  he  readily  gave  his  regal  sanction 
to  that  munificent  grant  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, by  which  Mr.  Hunter's  Collection 
was  purchased  at  the  national  expense, 
and  a  building  erected  here  for  its  ar- 
rangement and  preservation ;  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  made  available  for  the 
public  good,  by  the  free  display  of  it 
under  proper  regulations,  and  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  lectures  for  its  illustration. 
And  though  the  weighty  hand  of  afflic- 
tion long  prevented  our  venerable  and 
beloved  Monarch  from  beholding'  the 
multiplied  effects  of  his  own  beneficence, 
Science  had  still  a  Royal  Patron  and 
Friend  in  that  Illustrious  and  Enlightened 
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Prince,  who  has  now  ascended  the 
British  Throne,  and  under  whose 
wise  and  auspicious  government,  events 
have  been  brought  about,  the  most  mo- 
mentous in  the  history  of  nations,  and 
discoveries  have  been  made,  which  are 
among  the  most  brilliant  in  the  annals 
of  science. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  those  purposes 
for  which  Mr.  Hunter's  Museum  was 
committed  to  our  care,  and  that  we 
may  answer  to  the  liberality  and  confi- 
dence of  the  high  authority  by  which 
this  trust  was  bestowed,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  additions  from  abroad  is 
freely  permitted,  we  have  been  employed 
with  diligence,  and  we  are  encouraged 
by  success.     Already  have  benefits  re- 
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suited  both  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
public,  which  must  be  gratifying-  to  all 
who  feel  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
Science,  and  of  the  Healing-  Art.  They 
have  done  honour  to  the  ability  and 
judgment  of  the  successive  boards  of 
curators;  to  the  talents  of  the  Profes- 
sors who  have  from  time  to  time  been 
elected  by  the  Court  of  Assistants ;  and 
to  the  zeal  and  intelligence,  with  which 
the  Conservator  of  the  Museum  has 
always  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  impor- 
tant office.  And  as  the  transactions  of 
every  meeting,  board,  and  committee, 
are  accurately  recorded  by  the  Secretary, 
whose  faithful  and  unremitting  attentions 
to  the  concerns  of  the  College  merit 
open  commendation,  the  details  of  our 
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proceedings  will  be  preserved  for  the 
reference  of  our  successors.  The  Mu- 
seum, which  is  receiving*  continual  ad- 
ditions, opens  to  the  Philosopher,  to  the 
Physician,  and  to  the  Surgeon,  an  ex- 
tensive and  well  assorted  treasure  of  in- 
teresting and  important  knowledge.  The 
Prizes  which  have  been  instituted  have 
awakened  the  emulation  of  our  junior 
brethren.  The  Lectures  on  Human  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgery,  give  an  additional 
advantage  to  Students,  and  afford  op- 
portunities for  those  who  have  finished 
their  initiatory  studies,  to  retrace,  from 
time  to  time,  those  facts  and  general 
principles,  which,  amidst  the  concerns  of 
life,  often  lose  somewhat  of  their  distinct- 
ness in   the  mind.     The    Lectures  on 
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Comparative  Anatomy,  will  keep  up  a 
general  and  useful  interest  concerning* 
the  laws  and  destinations  of  animated 
being,  and  the  structures  by  which  they 
are  carried  into  effect.  And  by  the  whole, 
we  trust,  our  members  and  the  public 
will  feel,  that  by  increasing'  the  scientific 
resources  of  this  establishment,  they  are 
strengthening  one,  and  not  the  least  im- 
portant, of  those  institutions,  which  invite 
the  friendly  intercourse  of  nations,  and 
thus  promote  the  mutual  benevolence 
and  harmony  of  mankind. 

Among  those  friends  of  philosophy 
who  have  kindly  availed  themselves  of  op- 
portunities to  add  to  our  stores,  and  to 
encourage  our  exertions,  it  is  right  here 
especially  to  notice  the  Right  Honour- 
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able  the  late  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  who  was  the  first  Honorary 
Member  of  this  College,  and  whose  death 
since  our  last  anniversary,  we  have  had 
to  deplore.  The  eminent  name  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  every  philosophical  soci- 
ety of  celebrity  in  the  world  was  proud 
to  enrol  among  its  members,  and  was 
placed,  by  the  favour  and  just  esteem 
of  his  Sovereign,  among  the  Knights 
of  the  Bath,  and  the  members  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Distant  climes  will  re- 
member him  as  their  peaceful  and  be- 
nevolent visitor;  seeking  among  them 
for  useful  knowledge,  and  endeavouring 
to  communicate  it  in  return;  and  in  our 
own  country,  all  ranks  have  regretted 
his  loss.    He  was  the  friend  aud  patron 
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of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  continued,  during' 
the  whole  of  a  long  and  memorable  life, 
to  be  the  munificent  promoter  of  every 
branch  of  scientific  research* 

Nor  must  the  presence,  on  this  oc- 
casion, of  that  distinguished  philosopher 
who  has  been  recently  called  to  fill  the 
chair  of  the  Royal  Society,  prevent  our 
acknowledging  with  grateful  respect,  the 
benefits  which  humanity  and  science,  and 
especially  Medical  Science,  have  received 
from  those  splendid  discoveries  which  his 
talents  have  effected,  from  the  further 
enquiries  those  discoveries  have  sug- 
gested, and  the  elucidations  they  have 
in  various  instances  afforded.  Neither 
can  we  pass  unnoticed  the  merits  of 
Baron  Cuvier,  the  remaining  Honorary 
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Member  of  this  College;  called  by  the 
present  patriotic  Sovereign  of  France,  to 
take  part  in  his  Councils,  and  whose 
transcendent  labours  in  Comparative 
Anatomy,  have  obtained  him  universal 
fame.  We  hail  also  with  delight  the 
numerous  discoveries  of  other  celebrated 
individuals  and  societies,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  in  this  and  other  depart- 
ments of  natural  knowledge,  which  all 
combine  to  throw  light  on  that  which  we 
are  most  engaged  to  study  and  improve. 
For  the  sciences  are  like  the  stars  in  the 
firmament;  though  each  is  most  brilliant 
and  most  useful  in  its  own  peculiar 
sphere,  yet  in  its  measure  it  illumines, 
and  is  illumined  by,  all  those  which 
surround  it. 
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I  cannot  therefore  conclude  this  ad^ 
dress  without  congratulating*  the  younger 
members  of  the  College,  on  having  chosen 
a  profession  which  affords  them  such  valu- 
able opportunities  to  extend  their  know- 
ledge, and  to  establish  their  virtue — To 
extend  their  knowledge,  for  it  opens  on 
every  path  of  philosophical  enquiry- — To 
establish  their  virtue,  for  the  love  of  truth 
is  its  supreme  law,  and  good- will  to  man 
its  perpetual  object.  And  I  think  it  may 
be  proper,  as  no  minor  consideration  for 
parents  and  the  guardians  of  youth,  at  a 
period  like  this,  when  our  free  and  ex- 
alted country  has  been  scarcely  more 
honourably  adorned,  by  zealous  and  mer- 
ciful endeavours  to  disseminate  the 
blessings  of  Christianity,  than  shamefully 
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polluted  by  the  pestilential  and  serpen- 
tine hissings  of  blasphemy  and  sedition, 
that  I  should  add — to  confirm  their  re- 
ligion. It  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
strangely  imagined,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  our  profession, 
or  of  the  studies  in  which  we  are  ne- 
cessarily engaged,  that  h  as  a  tendency 
to  encourage  scepticism  and  to  favour 
infidelity — We  repel  the  unfounded  sus- 
picion— We  contend  thore  is  a  manifest 
absurdity  in  supposing,  that  engage- 
ments which  make  us  habitually  con- 
versant with  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  pursuits,  which  are  perpetually 
bringing  before  us  the  most  exquisite 
proofs  of  the  infinite  power  of  the  Al- 
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mighty,  to  create,  to  adapt,  to  com- 
bine, and  to  uphold,  can  have  any  ten- 
dency to  make  us  call  in  question  his 
power,  or  his  purpose,  to  interpose,  to 
illuminate,  and  to  controul,  at  his  plea- 
sure. And  who  can  seriously  contem- 
plate the  numberless  operations  of  the 
principle  of  life,  all  infallibly  producing* 
their  several  and  peculiar  results,  in  all 
the  different  tribes  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds— who  can  behold  the 
powers  with  which  the  human  body  is 
endowed,  to  repair  its  injuries,  and  to 
relieve  its  diseases,  as  far  as  the  des- 
tinies of  our  nature  will  permit — who 
can  survey  the  demonstrations  of  these 
facts  which  are  contained  in  that  match- 
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less  Museum,  and  not  be  compelled  to 
unite  in  the  glowing*  language  of  our 
immortal  bard — 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Good, 
Almighty !  Thine  this  universal  frame 
Thus  wondrous  fair !  Thyself  how  wondrous  then ! 
Unspeakable!  Who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens, 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works :  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine !" 


THE  END. 
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Sir, 

Permit  me,  with  my  most  humble 
and  grateful  duty,  to  lay  at  Your  Majesty's 
feet  the  following  Oration,  spoken  at  a 
moment  when  my  heart  was  filled  with  all 
thankfulness  for  the  condescension  and 
benevolence  of  Your  Majesty  towards  the 
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Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  hum- 
ble individual  presiding  over  it ;  as  well  as 
for  the  special  mark  of  Royal  Favour  which 
Your  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
confer  upon  them. 

With  all  duty  and  humility, 
Your  Majesty's 
Most  devoted  and  obedient  Servant^ 

EVERARD  HOME. 


Gentlemen, 


Before  I  proceed  in  the 
delivery  of  the  Oration,  I  must  perform  a 
very  pleasing  task,  which  falls  upon  me 
as  the  Head  of  this  College;  and  I  am 
happy  upon  this  occasion  to  see  assem- 
bled so  large  a  number  of  our  members. 

I  am  to  acquaint  you,  that  His  Majesty 
has  been  most  graciously  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  this  College  a  special  mark  of  Royal 
Favour,  in  granting  a  Supplementary 
Charter,  by  which  we  attain  the  Rank  of 
other  Learned  and  Royal  Colleges. 
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By  this  Charter,  among  other  privileges, 
the  Head  of  this  College  will  henceforward 
have  the  Title  of  President,  the  Two 
Governors  that  of  Vice  Presidents,  and  the 
Court  of  Assistants  that  of  Council  of  the 
College.  We  are  also  allowed,  at  our 
Meetings,  to  have  a  Mace  laid  upon  the 
table  before  the  President,  of  which  privi- 
lege we  have  now  taken  advantage,  to 
give  an  additional  honour  to  this  day,  as 
being  the  first  on  which  this  Charter  is 
acted  on.  The  King  has  been  further 
graciously  pleased  to  put  his  Royal  Signa- 
ture to  this  instrument  out  of  the  common 
course,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  this 
occasion.  It  was  yesterday  promulgated 
to  your  Council ;  and  I  have  now  the 
honour  of  stating  the  heads  of  it  to  this 
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respectable  assemblage  of  our  members. 
I  am  proud  to  add,  that  in  granting*  us  this 
mark  of  Royal  Favour,  His  Majesty  de- 
clared, that  such  had  been  the  improve- 
ment in  Surgery,  and  such  the  increase  of 
the  reputation  of  this  College,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  that  there  was  no  mark 
of  distinction  we  had  not  deserved  :  and 
further,  with  that  splendid  munificence 
which  so  peculiarly  adorns  his  character, 
His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  present 
to  us  a  Mace,  which,  by  the  elegance  of  its 
workmanship,  and  the  value  of  its  mate- 
rials, must  ever  continue  the  proudest 
ornament  of  the  College. 


THE 


HUME  R I A  N  ORATION. 


Eight  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
first  institution  of  the  Hunterian  Oration, 
in  honour  of  Surgery.  Filling  at  that  time 
the  highly  honourable  office  of  Master  of 
the  College,  I  was  appointed  by  the  two 
Governors  to  give  the  first  Oration. 

If  I  felt  gratified,  in  no  common  degree, 
at  being  the  first  individual  appointed  to 
perform  a  duty  which  must  in  future  times 
prove  so  important  to  the  fame  of  those 
able  men  who,  by  their  labours,  shall  have 
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promoted  the  science  and  practice  of  Sur- 
gery; what  must  my  feelings  be  now,  called 
upon  a  second  time  to  preside  over  the 
interests  of  this  College,  and  a  second  time 
elected  to  this  office. 

When  I  last  addressed  the  Members  of 
the  College  upon  this  occasion,,  my  mind 
was  tremblingly  alive  to  the  difficulties 
which,  from  feeling  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  had  to  encounter. 

I  was  to  speak  of  a  man  nearly  related 
to  me;  with  whose  thoughts,  as  well  as 
actions,  I  was  intimately  acquainted;  whose 
hours  of  exertion,  and  whose  moments  of 
relaxation,  I  had  equally  partaken ;  at 
whose  side  I  had  remained  for  years,  from 
the  rising  of  the  Sun  to  the  hour  of  mid- 
night ;  from  whom  I  had  imbibed  the  first 


rudiments  of  education,  not  only  in  my 
profession,  but  in  philosophy,  integrity,  and 
that  independence  of  mind,  from  which  I 
was  to  derive  support  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  Of  such  a  man  it  is  not  enough  to 
say,  that  I  looked  up  to  him  as  a  father. 
When  I  compared  his  exertions  with  those 
of  other  men,  he  appeared  to  be  a  superior 
being.  From  him  I  received  an  Inherit- 
ance, whose  value  was  beyond  what  money 
could  purchase;  an  education  which  has 
enabled  me  to  rise  in  my  profession  without 
pecuniary  aid,  or  ever  feeling  the  want  of 
such  assistance.  When  I  left  him,  thus 
educated,  at  our  parting  I  acknowledged 
the  obligation,  and  in  strong  terms  (al- 
though we  were  then  at  variance)  expressed 
my  gratitude ;  nor  has  the  lapse  of  nearly 
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thirty  years  materially  blunted  those  feel- 
ings which,  eight  years  ago,  disabled  me 
from  expatiating  upon  the  character  of 
John  Hunter. 

To  do  that  now  is  in  no  way  necessary. 
Year  after  year  I  have  had  the  heartfelt 
satisfaction  of  listening,  in  this  Theatre,  to 
the  encomiums  that  have  been  bestowed 
upon  him.  The  justness  of  the  praise,  the 
eloquence  with  which  it  has  been  adorned, 
the  judgment  with  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied, and  the  liberality  of  sentiment  in 
which  it  has  been  conveyed,  has  made  me 
fully  sensible  of  my  own  inability  to  emulate 
those  eminent  men,  who  have  so  highly 
distinguished  themselves. 

It  is  not  in  the  praise  alone  which  they 
have  bestowed  that  I  have  considered  the 
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chief  merit  of  those  Orators  to  consist : 
praise,  having*  been  well  earned,  could,  by 
men  of  superior  talents,  be  readily  be- 
stowed. 

It  is  the  correspondence  of  their  actions, 
as  Members  of  the  Governing-  Council  of 
this  College,  with  their  declarations  in  this 
Theatre,  that  calls  forth  my  admiration. 
It  is  to  their  zeal  and  exertions  that  the 
Museum  of  the  College,  established  on  the 
Hunterian  Collection,  is  indebted  for  its 
present  state  of  aggrandizement,  by  ad- 
ditions of  the  most  important  kind :  such, 
indeed,  is  the  value  of  these  additions,  that 
it  sheds  a  lustre  over  the  Members  of  the 
College;  and  exceeds  what  could  have 
been  expected  from  the  liberal  support  of 
national  munificence. 
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The  constituted  Authorities  of  this  Col- 
lege did  not  receive  from  Government  the 
charge  of  the  Hunterian  Collection  with 
the  lukewarm  feelings  of  men  who  are 
merely  honest ;  they  did  not  say  among 
themselves,  we  will  preserve  it  entire ; 
they  did  not,  like  the  servant  in  the  pa- 
rable, adopt  the  contracted  notion,  of  only 
keeping  it  unsullied.  No !  with  the  true 
spirit  of  professional  ardour,  they  were  de- 
sirous of  doing  justice  to  the  Collection 
itself;  of  doing  honour  to  the  individual 
by  whom  it  was  formed ;  of  showing  them- 
selves deserving  of  the  trust  committed  to 
them ;  and  raising  the  Science  of  Surgery 
to  a  height  commensurate  with  their  own 
reputation,  and  worthy  of  their  country. 
They  spared  neither  expense  nor  exertion, 


intellectual  or  physical,  till,  by  a  continu- 
ance of  unremitting  labour,  the  specimens 
brought  together  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College,  illustrative  of  Human,  Compara- 
tive, and  Morbid  Anatomy,  now  form  a 
Collection  unrivalled  in  the  World ;  and 
thereby  render  this  College  the  school  most 
amply  provided  with  the  materials  for 
teaching  the  science  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  Surgery. 

That  such  a  man  as  John  Hunter  has 
risen  among  us,  and  that  his  pupils,  for 
such  I  must  consider  the  present  Governing 
Council  of  the  College,  should  have  emu- 
lated, in  so  great  a  degree,  the  exertions 
of  their  master,  is  an  honour  to  these 
realms,  and  a  general  blessing  conferred 
upon  the  cause  of  Humanity  at  large. 
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Had  I  the  eloquence  and  the  power  of 
oratory  so  often  displayed  in  this  Theatre, 
the  hour  appropriated  for  the  present 
Oration  would  pass  away  before  the  first 
division  of  this  Discourse  was  gone  through; 
but  to  these  I  lay  no  claim  :  I  have  been 
too  long  engaged  in  the  sober  track  of  in- 
ductive philosophy,  now  to  turn  aside  in 
search  of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

This  Oration  is  not  confined  in  its  sub- 
ject :  it  is  open  to  the  merits  of  all  who 
have  promoted  Chirurgical  Science ;  and 
one  of  our  honorary  members,  lately  de- 
ceased, has  no  common  claim  upon  it. 

The  member  to  whom  I  allude  was  no 
other  than  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who 
was  not  only  an  honour  to  our  College, 
but  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
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Sons  of  Science  in  Europe.  He  was  not 
in  himself  a  genius  who,  by  his  discoveries, 
astonished  and  enlightened  mankind ;  but 
he  was  one  who,  in  his  early  youth,  with- 
out a  guide,  discovered  the  path  that  led 
to  Science,  and  from  that  moment  never 
deviated  from  it  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
In  the  cause  of  knowledge  he  occupied  his 
time,  employed  his  fortune,  and  on  all  oc- 
casions put  his  health  and  his  life  to  the 
hazard,  whenever  by  so  doing  this  great 
object  could  be  obtained. 

He  was  the  son  of  William  Banks,  of 
Revesby  Abbey  in  Lincolnshire ;  was  born 
in  London  on  the  13th  of  February  1743, 
so  that  his  anniversary  precedes,  by  a  few 
hours,  that  of  John  Hunter,  which  we  are 
now  celebrating*. 
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The  first  part  of  his  education  was  under 
a  private  tutor ;  at  nine  years  of  age  he 
was  sent  to  Harrow  School,  and  was  re- 
moved, when  thirteen,  to  Eton.  He  is 
described,  in  a  letter  from  his  tutor,  as 
being  well-disposed  and  good-tempered, 
but  so  immoderately  fond  of  play,  that  his 
attention  could  not  be  fixed  to  study. 
When  fourteen,  his  tutor  had,  for  the  first 
time,  the  satisfaction  of  finding  him  read- 
ing during  his  hours  of  leisure.  This  sud- 
den turn,  which  his  mind  had  taken,  Sir 
Joseph  explained  to  me  in  the  following 
manner  :  One  fine  Summer  evening  he  had 
bathed  in  the  river  as  usual  with  other 
boys,  but  having  staid  a  long  time  in  the 
water,  he  found,  when  he  came  to  dress 
himself,  that  all  his  companions  were  gone : 
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he  was  walking  leisurely  along*  a  lane,  the 
sides  of  which  were  richly  enamelled  with 
flowers ;  he  stopped,  and  looking  round, 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  How  beautiful ! 
After  some  reflection,  he  said  to  himself,  it 
is  surely  more  natural  that  I  should  be 
taught  to  know  all  these  productions  of 
Nature,  in  preference  to  Greek  and  Latin ; 
but  the  latter  is  my  father's  command,  and 
it  is  my  duty  to  obey  him ;  I  will,  however, 
make  myself  acquainted  with  all  these  dif- 
ferent plants  for  my  own  pleasure  and 
gratification.  He  began  immediately  to 
teach  himself  Botany ;  and,  for  want  of 
more  able  tutors,  submitted  to  be  instructed 
by  the  women  employed  in  culling  simples, 
as  it  is  termed,  to  supply  the  Druggists 
and  Apothecaries  shops,  paying  sixpence 
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for  every  material  piece  of  information. 
While  at  home  for  the  ensuing  holidays, 
he  found,  to  his  inexpressible  delight,  in 
his  mother  s  dressing-room,  a  book,  in 
which  all  the  plants  he  had  met  with  were 
not  only  described,  but  represented  by 
engravings.  This,  which  proved  to  be 
Gerrards  Herbal,  although  one  of  the 
boards  was  lost,  and  several  of  the  leaves 
torn  out,  he  carried  with  him  to  school  in 
triumph  ;  and  it  was  probably  this  very 
book  that  he  was  poring  over  when  detect- 
ed by  his  tutor,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  act 
of  reading. 

He  now  exulted  over  his  former 
preceptors,  being  not  only  independ- 
ent of  them,  but  in  his  turn,  whenever 
they  met  with  a  new  plant,  told  them 
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its  name,  and  the  qualities  ascribed 
to  it. 

By  some  I  may  be  blamed  for  having 
dwelt  so  long*  upon  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a  trifling  circumstance;  it  will, 
however,  appear  much  otherwise  to  that 
part  of  my  audience  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  tracing*  the  progress  and  deve- 
lopement  of  the  human  intellect.  They 
will  be  pleased  to  find  that  I  had  received, 
from  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  own  mouthy  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  that  strong  bent 
which  his  mind  took  for  those  studies  and 
pursuits  which  afterwards  formed  the  busi- 
ness and  delight  of  his  life,  and  on  which 
his  reputation  has  been  established. 

He  left  Eton  school  in  his  eighteenth 
year,    and   may    be    said    to  have  lost 
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the  last  half  year  of  his  education  there, 
having  been  taken  home  to  be  innoculated 
for  the  Small  Pox,  by  the  Suttons,  which 
required  fourteen  days  preparation ;  and 
the  failure  of  the  first  attempt  so  protracted 
the  time,  that  when  he  had  completely 
recovered,  he  was  considered  old  enough 
to  go  to  Oxford.  He  was  accordingly 
entered  a  Gentleman  Commoner  at  Christ 
Church,  in  December  1760,  just  before  he 
was  eighteen,  but  less  forward  in  Greek 
than  his  cotemporaries. 

If  his  love  of  Botany  commenced  at 
school,  it  increased  at  the  University,  and 
there  his  mind  warmly  embraced  all  the 
other  branches  of  Natural  History.  His 
ardor  for  the  acquirement  of  Botanical 
knowledge  was  so  great,  that  finding  no 
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lectures  were  given  in  that  branch  of 
science,  he  applied  to  the  professor  for  per- 
mission to  procure  a  proper  person,  whose 
remuneration  was  to  fall  entirely  upon  the 
Students  who  formed  his  class.  This  ar- 
rangement was  acceded  to,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  having  set  down  their 
names,  he  went  immediately  in  the  Stage 
Coach  to  Cambridge,  and  brought  back 
with  him  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  a  Botanist  and 
Astronomer.  This  Gentleman,  many  years 
subsequent,  procured,  through  Mr.  Banks's 
interest,  the  appointment  of  Astronomer 
to  the  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole, 
under  Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord 
Mulgrave. 

Mr.  Banks  soon  made  himself  conspi- 
cuous,, through  the  whole  University,  by 
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his  superior  knowledge  in  Natural  History. 
He  once  told  me  in  conversation,  that 
when  he  first  went  to  Oxford,  if  he  hap- 
pened to  come  into  any  party  of  Students 
in  which  they  were  discussing*  questions 
respecting  Greek  Authors,  some  of  them 
would  call  out,  Here  is  Banks,  but  he  knows 
nothing  of  Greek ;  to  this  rebuke  he  made 
no  reply,  but  said  to  himself,  I  will  very 
soon  excel  you  all  in  another  kind  of 
knowledge,  in  my  mind  of  infinitely 
greater  importance;  and  not  long  after, 
when  any  of  them  wanted  to  clear  up  a 
point  in  Natural  History,  they  said,  We 
must  go  to  Banks. 

He  left  Oxford  in  December  1763,  after 
having  taken  an  honorary  degree.  In 
February  1764  he  came  of  age,  and,  as  his 
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father  died  in  1761,  he  also  came  to  the 
possession  of  his  paternal  fortune.  In  May 
1766  he  was  chosen  into  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  the  Summer,  went  to  Newfoundland 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Phipps,  Lieutenant  in 
the  Navy,  who  afterwards  made  a  voyage 
towards  the  North  Pole.  Early  in  the 
voyage  it  blew  a  gale,  which  made  him 
dreadfully  sea  sick,  and  unable  to  keep  his 
legs  upon  deck  ;  determined  not  to  go  below, 
he  made  himself  fast  to  a  gun,  by  means  of 
ropes  knotted  and  twisted  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent ways  he  could  contrive.  In  this 
situation  he  was  making  the  most  solemn 
vows,  that  nothing  should  ever  again  tempt 
him  to  go  to  sea ;  these  were  interrupted 
by  the  mizen-topmast  coming  rattling  down 
in  the  shrowds,  immediately  over  his  head  ; 
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this  sudden  alarm  put  a  stop  to  the  sea 
sickness,  his  mind  being  wholly  occupied  in 
disengaging  himself,  and  trying  to  escape 
from  the  impending  danger.  The  object 
of  this  voyage  was  collecting  plants.  He 
returned  to  England  the  following  Winter 
by  way  of  Lisbon. 

It  was  after  his  return,  that  the  intimacy 
took  place  between  him  and  Dr.  Solander* 
who  was  then  employed  as  an  Assistant 
Librarian  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  1768  Mr.  Banks  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and 
took  Dr.  Solander  with  him.  In  private 
conversation,  respecting  circumstances  that 
occurred  during  that  voyage,  he  mentioned 
several  not  noticed  in  the  account  laid  be- 
fore the  public. 
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While  navigating*  in  narrow  seas,  sur- 
rounded by  coral  rocks,  the  ship  was  often 
in  imminent  danger  of  striking,  and  upon 
one  particular  occasion  actually  struck,  and 
remained  immoveable,  as  is  related  in  the 
printed  account  of  the  voyage :  at  the  same 
time  she  sprung  a  leak,  which  gained  so 
fast,  notwithstanding  every  effort  by  means 
of  the  pumps,  that  Mr.  Banks,  as  well 
as  every  other  person,  was  obliged  to  take 
his  spell,  ec  and  though  by  the  gaining  of 
the  leak  upon  the  pumps  there  was  no  less 
than  three  feet  nine  inches  water  in  the 
hold,  yet  the  men  did  not  relinquish  their 
labour,  and  by  increased  exertion,  as  it 
were,  held  the  water  at  bay ;  but  having 
now  endured  excessive  fatigue  of  body,  and 
agitation  of  mind,  for  more  than  twenty- 
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four  hours,  and  having  but  little  hope  of 
succeeding,  at  last  they  began  to  flag ;  they 
could  not  work  at  the  pump  more  than 
five  or  six  minutes  together,  and  then, 
being  totally  exhausted,  they  threw  them- 
selves down  upon  the  deck,  though  a  stream 
of  water  was  running  over  it  from  the 
pumps  between  three  and  four  inches  deep; 
when  those  who  succeeded  them  had 
worked  their  spell,  and  were  exhausted  in 
their  turn,  they  threw  themselves  down 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  others  started 
up  again  and  renewed  their  labour ;  thus  re- 
lieving each  other,  till  an  accident  was  very 
nearly  putting  an  end  to  their  efforts  at 
once.  The  planking  which  lines  the  inside 
of  .the  ship's  bottom  is  called  the  ceiling, 
and  between  this  and  the  outside  planking 
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there  is  a  space  of  about  18  inches  ;  the 
man  who  had  till  this  time  attended  the 
well,  to  take  the  depth  of  water,  had  only 
taken  it  to  the  ceiling,  and  sung  out  the 
measure  accordingly ;  but  he  being  now 
relieved^  the  person  who  came  in  his  stead, 
calculated  his  measurement  from  the  out- 
side planking,  by  which  it  was  made  to 
appear  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  leak  had 
gained  upon  the  pumps  18  inches."  At 
this  time,  Sir  Joseph  told  me,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  he  was  lying  fast  asleep,  and 
such  a  sleep  must  be  considered  as  of  the 
soundest  kind,  but  when  he  heard  the  man 
heaving  the  lead  sing  out^  "  Five  feet  three 
inches  in  the  hold,  it  immediately  awoke 
him,  although  no  loud  noise,  not  even  the 
firing  of  cannon,  could  have  produced  that 
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effect.  He  mentioned  also  an  instance  of 
no  common  presence  of  mind,  which  oc- 
curred on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  South 
Seas,  which  I  do  not  meet  with  in  the  ac- 
count which  is  published  of  the  voyage. 
Captain  Cook,,  Mr.  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solan- 
der,  landed  with  a  party  of  marines ;  they 
were  all  three  armed  with  muskets  :  the 
natives  came  down  from  a  hill,  in  consider- 
able force,  armed  with  spears  ;  they  never 
had  seen  Europeans  before,  and  halted  at 
a  considerable  distance.  The  marines  were 
drawn  up  on  the  beach,  and  Captain  Cook 
with  his  friends  advanced,  carrying  em- 
blems of  peace  in  their  hands ;  when  the 
natives  saw  that  they  were  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  party  on  the  beach,  they 
rushed  forward,  and  the  marines  prepared 
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to  fire,  but  Captain  Cook  beckoned  to  them 
to  desist.  Four  of  the  Chiefs  sprung  upon 
them,  separated  them  from  one  another, 
pinioned  them  completely,  by  twisting 
their  arms  within  those  of  their  prisoners, 
and  in  this  order  began  to  march  them  up 
to  the  hill ;  Mr.  Banks  requested  that  no 
resistance  should  be  made  till  they  at- 
tempted seizing  their  muskets.  After  hav- 
ing proceeded  some  way,  all  at  once,  as  if 
ashamed  of  the  cowardice  of  the  transac- 
tion, they  wheeled  round,  and  ran  with 
them  back  to  the  place  where  they  first 
laid  hands  upon  them,  and  disengaged 
their  arms  with  so  much  velocity,  as  well 
as  force,  that  they  spun  round  before  they 
could  recover  their  feet.  The  Chiefs  went 
back  to  their  party,  and  came  on,  brandish- 
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ing  their  spears,  to  offer  battle.  The 
marines  now  fired  over  their  heads,  which 
astonished,  but  did  not  intimidate  them  ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  fire  a  volley  of 
small  shot  among  them,  to  stop  their  pro- 
gress. On  finding  several  of  their  party 
wounded,  they  were  struck  with  a  general 
panic,  and  in  a  moment  disappeared. 

Next  morning  an  old  man  came  with  a 
woman,  having  some  of  the  shot  in  his 
hand  extracted  from  a  wound  his  brother 
had  received ;  he  made  signs,  to  know 
whether  the  wounded  man  would  recover ; 
and  upon  being  made  to  understand  that 
he  certainly  would,  they  immediately  ap- 
peared cheerful,  and  went  away  delighted 
with  the  news  they  had  received.  Soon 
after  they  brought  provisions;  and  from 
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that  time  the  most  friendly  and  confidential 
intercourse  was  carried  on  with  the  natives 
of  the  island. 

After  all  the  privations  suffered  in  this 
voyage,  and  the  dangers  that  were  gone 
through,  it  required  an  uncommon  strength 
of  mind  a  second  time  to  offer  to  encounter 
them :  Mr.  Banks  did  however  (at  the 
solicitation  of  Lord  Sandwich,  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  make  this  offer  to 
Government,  which  was  accepted ;  and 
such  was  the  expence  of  his  outfit,  and  so 
extensive  the  preparations  he  made,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  raise  money  for  that 
purpose.  He  engaged  Zoifany  the  painter, 
three  draftsmen,  two  secretaries,  nine  ser- 
vants, initiated  in  the  art  of  preparing 
Animals  and  Plants ;  but  finding  himself 
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thwarted  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy, 
in  every  thing  he  proposed  respecting  the 
accommodations  in  the  ships,  he  gave  up, 
in  disgust,  all  idea  of  going  upon  a  voyage, 
in  the  outset  of  which  he  had  received  such 
personal  ill  treatment. 

It  was  highly  honourable  to  Mr.  Banks, 
that  although  he  relinquished  the  voyage, 
he  exerted  himself  in  every  way  in  his 
power  to  promote  the  objects  of  it. 

Dr.  James  Lind,  a  very  able  physician, 
had  received  the  appointment  of  Naturalist, 
with  a  grant  from  Parliament  of  4,000/. 
This  gentleman,  upon  Mr.  Banks  not  going, 
declined  the  offer,  and  Dr.  John  Reynolds 
Forster  and  his  son,  through  Mr.  Banks, 
received  it.  Upon  Dr.  Forster's  return, 
his  drawings  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Banks, 
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and  have  a  place  in  his  invaluable  li- 
brary. 

In  expectation  of  being  engaged  in 
another  voyage  of  discovery,  although  not 
in  a  King  s  Ship,  Mr.  Banks,  with  a  view 
to  keep  his  followers  together,  made  a 
voyage  to  Iceland,  with  his  friend  Dr.  So- 
lander.  He  arrived  there  in  August  1772, 
and  returned  in  six  weeks. 

In  the  year  1778  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  The  Royal  Society ;  and  continued, 
as  is  well  known,  to  preside  over  that 
scientific  body  till  his  death. 

From  the  time  of  this  appointment  he 
gave  up  all  idea  of  leaving  his  country,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  publication  the  rich 
store  of  materials  in  Botany  which  he  had 
collected.      In  March  1779  he  married 
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Dorothea,  daughter  of  William  Western 
Hugessen,  of  Provender  in  Kent.  In  1781 
he  was  created  a  Baronet. 

In  1782  he  lost  his  friend  and  fellow 
labourer  Dr.  Solander,  who  died  of  an 
apoplectic  fit.  This  loss  was  a  severe  blow; 
and  in  consequence  of  it  he  gave  up  all 
intention  of  proceeding  with  his  Botanical 
work,  or  of  ever  becoming  an  Author, 
further  than  occasional  communications 
connected  with  Botany. 

He  was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  in  1795,  and  in  1797  sworn  into  the 
Privy  Council.  In  1802  he  was  chosen  a 
Member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
France. 

That  one  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in 
investigating  the  habits  of  Animals  and 
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Plants,  and  whose  mind  was  more  richly 
stored  than  that  of  almost  any  other  man 
with  facts  and  observations  respecting 
them,  should  have  left  no  publications  of 
any  extent  behind  him,  is  a  source  of 
regret. 

From  the  history  I  have  given  of  this 
our  late  brother  s  pursuits,  however  imper- 
fectly it  has  been  drawn  up,  there  is  surely 
no  one  belonging  to  this  College  that  does 
not  feel  an  inward  pride  that  such  a  man 
was  a  member  of  our  body. 

That  one  born  to  independence,  should 
have  shewn,  even  in  his  boyish  days,  a 
natural  propensity  to  the  study  of  Anatomy 
and  Phisiology,  must  be  highly  gratifying 
to  us,  who  cannot,  without  being  deeply 
versed  in  those  studies,  be  fitted  for  the 
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duties  of  our  profession.  It  is  true  that 
it  was  neither  Human  nor  Comparative 
Anatomy,  by  which  his  young  mind  was 
attracted ;  they  were  not  within  his  reach ; 
it  was  the  Anatomy  and  Phisiology  of 
Plants,  which  could  not  be  kept  from  his 
view. 

We,  more  than  other  men,  can  estimate 
the  sagacity  of  the  choice  he  made,  since 
we  have  felt  in  a  higher  degree,  than  other 
men  can,  the  gratification  which  the  mind 
receives  from  the  contemplation  of  ani- 
mated nature,  beyond  what  is  to  be  derived 
from  exploring  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

The  various  structures  that  constitute 
the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Creation,  are 
formed  into  one  connected  chain,  rendered 
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by  the  vital  spark,  with  which  every  part 
of  it  is  endowed,  the  most  perfect  of  the 
works  of  the  Almighty,  within  the  reach 
of  our  intellectual  capacity.  The  conside- 
ration of  it  is  boundless  in  extent,  and 
every  step  we  make  in  it  increases  our 
admiration  of  the  Creator. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  entered  into,  and 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  pursuits  in 
which  his  friend  John  Hunter  was  occu- 
pied, with  the  same  zeal  as  his  own,  and 
indeed  they  were  nearly  allied.  He  entered 
most  warmly  into  the  interests  of  this  Col- 
lege, and  continued,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to 
enrich  our  Collection  with  the  most  valu- 
able specimens  of  Natural  History. 

He  came  forward  upon  all  occasions  to 
serve  his  King  and  Country — in  the  Board 
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of  Trade,  in  the  affairs  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  of  the  Mint ;  in  the  management  of 
the  King's  Marino  Sheep  and  Botanical 
Gardens.  He  devised  means  for  carrying 
the  bread  fruit  to  the  West  Indies  from 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  mango  from 
Bengal ;  the  fruits  of  Persia  and  Ceylon 
to  the  West  Indies  and  Europe ;  all  of  which 
were  attended  with  success. 

On  none  of  these  occasions  would  he 
receive  any  remuneration,  considering  that 
the  services  of  every  man  of  independent 
fortune  were  to  be  always  ready,  when 
his  country  required  them,  and  should  be 
given  free  of  all  reward. 

He  carried  this  so  far,  as  to  chuse 
a  Lizard  for  his  Crest,  as  the  animal 
that  is  most  useful,    living   on  insects, 
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but  in  no  way  destroying  the  food  of 
man. 

So  great  an  admirer  was  John  Hunter 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  character,  as  to  say, 
that  if  any  man  was  to  be  envied,  it  was 
he ;  for  he  w  as  engaged  in  the  most 
rational  pursuits  that  can  occupy  the  mind 
of  man  ;  his  income  enabled  him  to  carry 
it  on  without  embarrassment;  the  sublimity 
of  its  nature,  and  the  vastness  of  its  extent, 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  tire,  or  be 
out  of  employment. 

The  income  of  his  fortune  was  expended 

in  the  promotion  of  science,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  scientific  men ;  and  as  that 
income  from  time  to  time  was  increased, 
he  enlarged  the  scale  of  his  expenditure. 
He  opened  his  Library,  the  best  which  has 
been  formed  in  books  of  Natural  History, 
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to  every  one  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits, 
desirous  of  consulting  it ;  he  had  meetings 
at  his  house,  but  it  was  not  the  titled  and 
the  wealthy  whom  it  was  his  object  to 
bring  together ;  it  was  to  form  a  Society 
of  men  pursuing  Science,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward the  rising  generation,  by  encouraging 
in  them  the  same  pursuit,  and  shewing  to 
them  examples  by  which  they  ought  to  be 
guided.  He  told  the  Conservator  of  the 
Museum  of  this  College,  that  he  was 
better  pleased  to  see  him  at  these  meetings 
than  the  first  Duke  of  the  land  ;  because 
he  was  sure  that  a  person  in  his  situation 
would  bring  information,  and  carry  away 
instruction. 

For  forty-two  years,  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
filled  the  Chair  of  the  Royal  Society,  during 
which  period  he  was  esteemed  the  greatest 
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Patron  of  Science  in  Europe  ;  and  surely 
every  one,  deeply  conversant  in  the  various 
branches  of  Natural  Knowledge,  of  whom 
this  country  can  boast  so  large  a  number, 
owes  much  to  him  ;  for  they  have  all  been 
encouraged  by  his  fostering  hand,  have 
been  kept  together  as  a  band  of  brothers 
associated  under  him,  allowed  to  draw  upon 
his  rich  store  of  general  knowledge,  in 
the  most  liberal  manner,  whenever  they 
were  in  want  of  supplies. 

Here  I  should  have  closed  this  Oration, 
which  has  fully  occupied  the  time  allotted 
for  it :  but  cannot  take  my  leave  without 
expressing*  my  sorrow,  in  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  partake,  for  the  loss  of  another 
Member  of  this  College,  who  had  the 
honour  of  being  one  of  our  Professors,  cut 
off  while  in  the  act  of  preparing  the  Lec- 
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tures  which,,  in  less  than  two  months,  he 
was  to  give  in  this  Theatre. 

When  I  tell  you  that  he  was  amiable  in 
his  manners,  kind  in  his  disposition,  sound 
in  his  judgment,  matured  in  his  Anatomical 
and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  by  the  expe- 
rience of  twenty-one  years,  as  a  lecturer  in 
both  these  branches  of  Science ;  I  shall 
have  said  more  than  enough  to  convince 
you  of  the  greatness  of  the  loss  the  College 
has  sustained. 

There  is  another  ground  on  which  some 
now  before  me  will  drop  a  tear  of  regret 
upon  his  grave,  as  well  as  myself.  He  was 
the  ,  last  teacher  of  Anatomy,  in  that 
Theatre  in  which  we  received  our  education, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  listening  to  the 
oral  instructions  given  by  the  founder, 
Dr.  William  Hunter. 


